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T is a peaceful army that we want, but none the less aggressive, in carrying this great weekly magazine of E 
4 agriculture into every rural home in the land. The wages for the work are not equaled by any other be 
24 publication. The good accomplished in this campaign will be unmeasured, for American Agriculturist will K 
4 help every home into which it goes. is 
American Agriculturist has for years been the one accepted authority upon agriculture in this country. It is ke 
the most welcome publication to the most progressive farmers because it helps them and their families—it pleases, Ke 
{ too. veryone who takes American Agriculturist knows that its reading, and advertising columns as well, are RS 
absolutely reliable. E 
, Ks 
4 We have already begun a tremendous campaign. We want thousands of men and women, and young 2 
“4 folks, too, to join our ranks. We supply all the “ammunition.” We pay you liberally. A!Il you need do is FS 
Kj to take a little time. Write us at once for particulars. i 
fis» A rare chance for men who have had experience in selling to farmers nursery stock, implements, live kk 
stock, and other articles. A great number of such persons have been thrown out of regular or occasional fs 
" work as salesmen by the reorganization of various industries. Here is a chance for these men to get hold again c 
{ and to build up a business that will employ them regularly or irregularly as they prefer, that will give them a re 
good position in the business world, as well as desirabie social standing. iS 
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‘A WORD WITH OUR READERS 


The Best Fiction Free 


Farmers and home people generally are justified in their liking for good stories, which take 
them away from the everyday routine, while iurnishing cheer, inspiration and instruction. Up to 
this time, the great new novels have been published only in cloth bindings that retail at $1.50 
per copy. We have secured a special edition printed from the same plates as the more expen- 
sive editions and on about the same quality of paper; the only difference being that ours is at- 
tractively bound in durable paper covers, instead of in the more costly but not much more lasting 
cloth covers. b= 

Through one of the biggest transactions in the book trade, we are able to make this unpar- H 
alleled proposition! Send us $2, for your own subscription for one year, and for one new sub- 
scriber for one year, and we will send you free any two of the following great masterpieces of b 
modern fiction that you select. (You can have one of the books yourself and have the other 
mailed to your new subscriber if desired): ‘ 

THE VIRGINIAN. THE CONQUEROR. 
By Owen Wister. By Gertrude Atherton, 
Easily the best of the Western novels. Of A true and romantic story of Alexander Ham- 
deepest interest in its humor, its rugged sim- ilton—daring and unconventional, 


plicity and its pathos, 
CALUMET K. THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. 
By A. and E. Castle. 





You who know this paper can do more for it and with less labor than 
the best representatives we can employ upon salary. We therefore appeal 
with confidence to our readers for their co-operation. 

First—Because anything you can do to recommend American Agricul- 
turist, or extend its circulation will be conferring a lasting benefit upon oth- 
crs; and we all like to do good, especially when it doesn’t cost us anything. 

Second—We will pay you handsomely for your efforts in behalf of 
American Agriculturist, either in cash or in books.’ As we are the largest 
book publishers in our line, ‘we are in a position to make the most sweeping 
cffers whereby anyone may secure a good library practically free of cost. 

Old subscribers are given just as good terms as new subscribers, and 
every old subscriber has a chance to get in on this deal. To that end 
we will gladly send sample copies of American Agriculturist free upon re- 
quest, mailing them direct to any addresses given. Old subscribers will find 
it easy to get new names by using their own copy as a sample. If you 
receive an extra sample copy at any time, always put it in the hands of 
some good farmer and his family who are not now subscribers, and who 
may become such. Take advantage of our offers annexed: 











| ToOld Subscribers. All for $1 


Present subscribers may secure 
American Agriculturist for one year 
beyend the date to which their sub- 
scription is now paid—the 52 num- 
bers make a book almost as thick 
es Webster's unabridged or the fam- 
ily Bible; 

And also the great American Agri- 
culturist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1905 will be mailed as soon as 
ready, in January—upward of 400 
pages crammed with just the facts 
farmers and their families most 
Want to constantly refer to. 


ALL FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR! 





To New Subscribers. All for $1 


Anvone not now on our list can 
secure American Agriculturist free 
for the balance of this year, and for 
all of 1905, that is, to Ist of January, 
19096—making an enormous volume 
as big as the unabridged dictionary 
or the family Bible; 

And also the great American Agri- 
culturist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1905 will be mailed as soon as 
ready—in January—upward of 400 
pages crammed with just the facts 
farmers and their families most 
want to constantly refer to. 


ALL FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR! 





| Our Rural Library Offer 

¥ Orange Judd Company’s book department 
Publishes most of the agricultural books issued. 
“hese are described. several hundred. of them 
in our large descriptive author's catalog, which 
is sent free for ie for postage. You may have any 
of these books to the value of one dollar, your 
ayn selection, if you remit $1 for your own 
*ibseription to American Agriculturist for one 
year, together with $1 for a new subscription tc 
American Agriculturist, making §2 in all. 
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Additional Books 


either novels or agricultural. can be obtained 
upon the same terms—that is, by subscribing for 
American Agriculturist two years for yourself 
and sending two new names or one new name 
for two years, making $1 in all, you are entitled 
to anv four of the novels or $2 worth of acri- 
cultural books from our catalog. 

This is the most liberal offer ever made. It 
means that you can secure a library free of cost, 
by getting a few subscribers for American 
Agriculturist. 


“AN 





es so so Se oe 


By Merwin-Webster. 

A rattling good story of a real western hust- 
ler, based upon the exciting movements of 
trade and finance, 

THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 
By James Lane Allen. 

_Alive with the color, music and fragrance of 

Kentucky’s green wilderness. 
THE HEART OF ROME. 
By F. Marion Crawford. 

Around an absorbing love story are described 

the manifold elements that go to make up the 





A delightful romance of wnabated interest 
from the first to the last lines. 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
A wonderfully sweet story with an English set- 
ting. 


aN 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX. 
By Henry Harland. 


A pretty story with an Italian setting. The 
very charm that makes Italy attractive is a 
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whole of the Eternal city of to-day. part of this book, té 
THE CRISIS. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE CITIZEN. te 

By Winston Churchill, By Jacob Riis, f a 

An exceedingly spirited and right-minded ro- The most intimate glimpse of the President 4 
TMance of the Civil war—original and powerful. the public has yet enjoyed. be 
be 
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Breeding and Care of Shorthorns. 
E. J. PHELPS, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y. 

Last spring I sold a veal calf from a half- 
blood Jersey, bred to a pure-bred Shorthorn bull, 

ven weeks old, which weighed 216 pounds. 
It would have gratijied any lover of good stock 
to have seen the difference between this calf 
ind the scrubs the shipper put him with. I 
don't believe it cost any more to raise him than 
the others, but this calf had quantity, quality 
and something that attracted attention and 
would sell him when he got to market. 

It is a paying investment for dairymen who 
are raising their calves or fatting them to invest 
in a good pure-bred Shorthorn bull. If one 
man thinks he has not cows enough, let two 
or three go in together and buy one between 
them. I have raised many steers from one cross 
of pure-bred on grade cows that have weighed, 
on an average, 1300 pounds when two years old. 
This veal and beef business is here to stay. We 
are using more beef every year and farmers are 
finding out that they can just as well have some 
nice home-grown corned beef as to depend on 
salt pork and the local butchers. 

My way of raising Shorthorns is the same as 
with any other young stock, from a chicken 
up to a colt; grow them while they are young. 
It takes a certain amount of feed to sustain 
life, and, if you give the young animal only a 
little more than this quantity it is not going to 
grow much. With liberal feeding and good, 
warm, ligift, comfortable, well-ventilated quar- 
ters, young stock will live and thrive. Many 
imes I have visited barns toward spring and 
saw poor little runts of calves that would not 
weigh any more than when they went into win- 
ter quarters, and a good many times weighed 
less. A calf once stunted will never get over it. 

Commence right on a young calf that you 
want to raise. Tliere is nothing equal to moth- 
er’s milk. As it grows older ii 











IN THE PACKING HOUSE, 





think there is anything else that yields as 
much good feed as corn silage. In the morn- 
ing, we feed each cow the silage she will eat 
up clean, with about two quarts each of bran 
and corn or oats ground, and a good feed of 
hay at noon. At night, the feed is the same 
as ‘in the morning. Our cows came out in the 
spring in fine condition. We commence feed- 
ing in the fall as soon as the pastures are short 
and keep it up until the grass is large enough 
in the spring so that the cattle are satisfied 
with what they get. We rarely turn out in 


the spring as soon as our neighbors, becaaise 
we like to have the grass get a good start and 
have some substance to it, because cattle do 
not cart much for dry feed or silage after they 
once get a taste of grass. 

Water is in the field all the time, so they 





will begin to pick a litile hay 
and lick a little bran if you give 
it a chance. As it grows still 
older, add a little oats, either 
crushed or not. They ill crush 
them. After they are four or 
five months old they will com- 
mence to suck a little water. 
All of these things are very im- 
portant in raising a good calf, 
and it pays to keep up the above 
directions until the calf is full- 
grown. I can raise a calf in the 
barn in summer cheaper, and 
get a better growth, than I can 
in the field, simply because I 
know what it is getting to eat, 
and it is away from the flies. 
I have also had fine success with 
calves in a field close to the barn, 
allowing them to run in the 
field during the day and putting 


them in the barn at night, until = 
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the flies get rather severe, when 
I leave them in during the day 
and let them out nights, keeping 
up the feed. 

For wintering cattle I am a 
firm believer in the silo. I don't 


each season. 


It is packed in one-fifth-bushel baskets. 
flat-top wagon bed is interesting. 


A LOAD OF NORTHERN OHIO PLUMS ON THE WAY TO MARKET 


A very successful grower of plums is W. A. Cooper of Ottawa county, O. The 
He secures a crop every year and has disposed of them at a handsome profit 
A load of his choice fruit, on the way to market, is shown above. 
The method of loading these on the 


can drink when they like? In summer, when 
it is hot and dry, water is just as important as 
feed. I had 40 acres in a square, divided in 
four lots, which I use mostly for pasture. 
A well was put down so I could water the 
whole four lots from one well. It was not very 
expensive and I consider it a good investment. 
Our stable floors are on the ground, made of 
cement which is watertight. We use enough 
straw to absorb all of the liquid. When the 
manure leaves the barn, it goes to the field, 
which is the proper way, from a money stand- 
point. In this way, we make a lot of good 
manure and save about all of it. 


=_ 





Good Crop of Plums Every Year. 


W. A. COOPER, OTTAWA COUNTY, 0. 


My experience in plum culture has been gain- 
ed largely in the past five years. I have been 
successful in raising a crop every year and have 
disposed of it to good advantage. I commenced, 
without previous experience in fruit culture, 
with about six acres of old orchard and about 
two acres of new orchard of plums. I have 
planted about 300 young trees. The cultivation 
of my orchard has been thoroughly done dur- 
ing the early season. After June 1 no cultiva- 
tion, except to cut any weeds that would inter- 
fere with the harvesting of the fruit. 

I prune to thin out, and top in to keep the trees 
from getting too high, so the fruit can be picked 
without long ladders. During the first four years 
I shook or jarred the trees to destroy the cur- 
culio; but last year I saved that labor by 
spraying. I have sprayed for the last four 
years and have saved my crops from rot. I 
spray about six times during the season with 
bordeaux. Japanese plums are too tender to 
stand the standard strength of bordeaux. I 
therefore reduce it to one-fourth the normal 
strength for these varieties. 

L grow the following 
ties: Japanese, Burbank, Wick- 
son and Abundance. Native: 
Bond’s Seedling, Coe’s Golden, 
Genii, Yellow Egg, Lombard, 
Reine Claude and Damson. I 
pick the fruit and haul to the 
packing house, where it is put 
in the package the market de- 
mands. I use a great many one- 
fifth bushel baskets. They are 
loaded and hauled to market as 
shown in the accompanying pic- 


varie- 


ture. I have also about 8000 
peach trees, besides apples, 
grapes and small fruits. I 


have had during the last five 
years a very busy but a pleas- 
ant experience, 
a eae 

Grain-Fed Cows on grass pro- 
duced an increase of 6% of yield 
in butter fat at the North Da- 
kota experiment station. Cows 
on grain increased in weight 
more than did the others. 
station concludes, how- 
ever, that the increase was 
not sufficient to pay for grain 
fed. 
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New Light oa Soil Characteristics. 


*PROV C, D. SMITIi, MICHIGAN AGRI COLLEGE. 





The fact that the earth, whatever else it may 
be, is not solid, is demonstrated by every farmer 
who digs a hole and finds it entirely possible 
to return all of the earth removed from the 
hole and yet not enough to fill it. It surprised 
me as it may surprise you to know that in our 
common soil only one-half of the space is ac- 
tually occupied by the particles of earth them- 
selves. One-half of the space is filled alone 
with cir. The water in the soil does not fill 
this vacant space between soil particles. In- 
ftead this water is gathcred in films about 
the soil particles. Naturally the finer the par- 
ticles the more surface exposed to the water, 
and, therefore, the more water, and we find 
by actual trials that a clay soil holds two and 
one-half or three times as much water as sand, 
and this by reason of the fact that its particles 
are so much more finely divided. 


STUDY THE PILYSICAL PROPERTIES. 

It used to be supposed that a chemist could 
tell whether a soil was fertile or not, by chem- 
ical analysis. Indeed, there is scarcely a week 
passes in which a direc®&r of an experiment 
station does not receive samples of soil for 
analysis, asking whether the given soils are 
fertilized or not, or what commercial fertilizer 
should be added. The fertility of a soil de- 
pends as much upon the fineness of the par- 
ticles, and the relation of the particles to each 
other, as upon the chemical composition of 
those particles. We cannot dispense with the 
chemist, but we have learned to supplement 
the information he gives us by a study of the 
physical composition of the soil. 

The first new thing that I note is that the 
real value of barnyard manure does not lie 
in the plant food which it contains, but in the 
fact that organic matter is added to the soil, 
and that thereby the amount of water that the 
soil will hold is greatly increased. Remember 
that what makes a crop of bkcets or a crop of 
grass possible is abundance of water; water to 
dissolve the plant food, and water to carry 
it into the plant. 

It is safe to say that for every pound of 
matter in the crop there is required 300 pounds 
of water in the soil during the growing season. 
The importance of water, therefore, cannot be 
exaggerated, and any statement regarding the 
productivity of the soil that neglects its ca- 
pacity to hold water, and second to yield it 
to the growing crop readily, is certain to lead 
to serious error. Barnyard manure applied to 
clover sod, plowed under and thoroughly mixed 
with the earth for a corn crop, serves to double 
that crop, not so much by the plant food which 
it adds, as by changing the physical texture 
of the soil in the first place and by thickening 
the water films about the soil particles in the 
second place. 

I caution the Michigan fruit growers against 
using a commercial fertilizer as the general 
element in maintaining the fertility of their 
farms. Do not forget or neglect this primary 
function of the barnyard manure, its effect on 
the water holdins capacity of the soil. 

SOIL NOT DEAD MATTER. 

Again, we used to regard the earth as made 
up largely or entirely of dead dirt. We have 
learned that quite the reverse is the case. 
Every clod is a mass of life, rather than a 
mass of dead particles. Recent investigations 
have shown that as far as nitrogen in the soil 
is concerned, its presence in available forms is 
due almost altogether to the work of bacteria. 

We sow two seeds of clover, one on one plot, 
the other on another. As the clover plants 





*Summary of an address before the fruit 
growers of western Michigan. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


crow, one gets practically all of its nitrogen 
from the air, the other from the soil. The one 
has upon its roots little nodules, little bulbs, 
little warts, in which there live minute plants 
with the unique ability of feeding upon the 
nitrogen of the air and converting it into forms 
which can serve as food for plants. Wherever 
these nodules are present, you may be sure 
that the plant is utilizing a part of the great 
ocean of nitrogen which flows over it. The 
other clover plant without these nodules cannot 
utilize this great gift of free nitrogen, but must 
use up the stored nitrates of the soil. 

Again, where organic matter exists in the 
soil, minute organisms are converting it into 
forms available as plant food or into other 
forms which aid in increasing the water holding 
capacity of the soil. These minute plants, 
called bacteria, are at work making soluble the 
insoluble nitrogenous, phosphatic or potassic 
compounds. In other words, if we are to be- 
lieve the statements of modern scientists, soil 
is a great arena in which various forms of life 
are battling, some working to the good of use- 
ful plants, some working them injury. It is the 
main function of the farmer to aid his friends 
among these soil bacteria, and to destroy his 
enemies. The addition of barnyard manure to 
the soil does more to help the friends of the 
farmer among these bacteria than any other 
one thing he can do. 

PLOWING UNDER GREEN CROPS. ; 

In case you cannot get barnyard manure, the 
next best thing is to plow under certain green 
crops. Among these green crops, none, all 
things considered, can be compared to clover. 
But where clover is not possible, I am recom- 
mending soy beans for heavier soils and cow- 
peas for the sandy loams. Note that where the 
roots of the soy beans have not these nodules, 
the crop may be expected to contain but 63 
pounds of nitrogen per acre, while on the same 
soil, fertilized in the same way, if these nodules 
are found on the roots, the crop will contain 
152 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 

Note, therefore, the importance of having soil 
inoculated with the right germs. I might say 
in passing that if any fruit raisers in Michigan 
desire to sow either cowpeas, soy beans or al- 
falfa, the experiment station will be glad to 
furnish proper inoculation, or for alfalfa in- 
oculation write to the department of agri- 
culture at Washington. 





Milk Yields by Breeds. 


PROF D. W. MAY, KENTUCKY. 





Great Britain does not maintain experiment 
stations such as we have in this country, but 
some of the large estates belonging to the no- 
bility carry on work of a practical nature. 

Among the more interesting of the estates 
I visited was that of Lord Rothschild at Tring 
Park, near London. Mr Richardson, estate man- 
ager, has just forwarded the figures for last 
year, showing the yields of milk of the three 
herds of pure-bred cattle maintained. These re- 
sults are a continuation of the work that has 
been previously reported in the agricultural 
press. These figures represent the comparison 
of three breeds, one a special and two dual pur- 
pose animals, and the work has been carried 
out under especially favorable circumstances. 

The breeds in the test were Jersey, Shorthorn 
and Red Poll, the animals composing the sev- 
eral herds being splendid individuals represent- 
ing several years of successful breeding. The 
feeding and management of the herds were very 
similar. The rations were noticea*le in the ab- 
sence of large amounts of concentrates. In 
summer about three pounds of oil cake was fed 
daily, with cows on grass, and in winter this 
was increased to five pounds with hay, swedes 
and mangels. The milk of the three herds 


was sold at wholesale in London, bringing 
about 15 cents per gallon in summer and 20 
cents in winter. No difference was made in the 
price by reason of any variation in the fat con- 
tent. 

The herd of Jerseys, 26 cows, yie'4ed an ay- 
erage for the year of 6659 pounds milk; the 
Shorthorns, 26 cows, 7241 pounds; the Red 
Polls, 37 cows, 7007 pounds. Selecting the best 
animals in the several herds, the figures repre- 
senting average for the year: 


IND Suienecnsacnarnceessewas 9,688 
WENO TRCUOEOD ono dno nksscccrvancs 10,400 
EE I sik acai te enact 9,50: 
SEE cbc cxecdoacarendes su aes 8,546 
Ten Shorthorns ...... cedbidosekasee 9,475 
Ten Hed POUS ..cccscccccs - 8,858 
 “FRRPOROT DOTMOIG oie cvcicccceccccscive 7,844 
PUreeen BOTT MOTNG o6ccccewsesccecs 8,847 
Fifteen Red Polls ...... Hintbiowa aaa 8,447 


The Jersey cow Joyful. gave 12,833 pounds 
milk during the year. Counting out the 26 
days she was dry, her average was 37.96 pounds 
daily. Her yearly average for four years was 
9544 pounds. 

Four Shorthorns in the herd gave over 10,000 
pounds milk during the year. Darlington 
Crawford 5th has averaged over 10,000 pounds 
for three years. Lady Rosedale gave last year 
10,930 pounds milk, and has averaged 9370 
pounds for the last five years. 

Among the Red Polls, Peaceful gave 10,387 
pounds last year and an average fer the past 
six years of 8607 pounds. Rosette has been in 
the herd ten years, and during that time has 
given an average annual yield of 9508 pounds 
milk, quite a phenomenal record for that length 
of time. 





see 


Preventing Forest Fires. 





Every summer and autumn large areas of 
public lands and also of private forests are 
devastated by fire. The loss of the timber is 
not the only damage done by fires. Forests are 
effective means of preventing floods and pro- 
ducing a more regular flow of water for irriga- 
tion and other purposes. If the forests ere 
burned, destructive high waters are sure to 
follow. 

A circular has been issued by Commissioner 
W. A. Richards of the United States general 
land office, warning the public against careless- 
ness in starting fires. It will be remembered 
that congress has enacted a law which forbids 
setting fire to the woods and leaving them. 
The law provides for a maximum fine of $5000 
or imprisonment for two years, or both, if fire 
is set maliciously, and a smaller fine and im- 
prisonment if the fire is started through care- 
lessness. 

Among the suggestions by Mr Richards are 
the following: Do not build a larger fire than 
you need. Do not build your fires in dense 
masses of pine leaves, duff and other combus- 
tible material, where a fire is sure to start. 
Do not build your fire against logs, especially 
rotten logs, for it requires much more work 
and time to put it out than you are willing 
to expend. 

In windy weather and in a dangerous place, 
dig a fire hole and clear out a place for the 
fire. You will save much wood and trouble. 
Every camp fire should be completely put out 
before leaving camp. Do not build fires to 
clear off land and for other purposes, without 
informing the nearest ranger or supervisor, so 
that he may assist you. 


tl 


On Very Clean Land alfalfa can be seeded 
without a nurse crop, but if the ground is at 
all weedy it must be sown with oats. It seems 
best to seed it in the spring on fall plowed 
land, just as soon as the field can be put ‘n 
condition. 























Harvesting and Storing Potatoes. 


PROF SAMUEL FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Potatoes to be stored, whether sold for seed 
or in the general market, should not be dug 
until the tops are Gead. The tubers should fall 
freely from the stem and have firm skins that 
wiil noi when rubbed. If the 
vines have been killed by blight, digging should 
not be done until ten days after the vines have 
then liable to rot in 


come of easily 


died, as they are less 
storage. 


If frost sets in early and kills growing vines, 
it may be necesary to diz the potatoes before 


they are quite mature. The shrinkage in weight 
in storage will be greater than if they had 
matured, therefore a reasonable offer for them 
straight from the field should be considered. 
For storage, potatocs must be dug when dry, 
picked up at once and kept cool. If possible, 


haul to some cool leave them all 
before placing in When this 
attention must be given 


place and 
night storage. 
is impossible greater 
to the ventilation of the storage place. 

a fork, hook, 
fork will dig 


The digging may be done wit] 
plow or digger. A man with a 
1-19 to % acre per day at a cost varying from 
2 cents to 6 cents per bushel, occasionally run- 
below these figures. The cost 
upon the skill of the man and 
the character of the soil and crop. This meth- 
od is slow and tedious, and the difficulty in se- 
curing help has led to the use of plows and 
diggers, where large areas are grown. Mechan- 
ical the principle of lifting 
the row of potatoes and the soil onto screens, 
which get rid of the soil and deposit the pota- 
Two 
to four horses are required, and four to eight 
be dug. From eight to 16 
laborers are necessary to pick them up. The 
cost of digging should not exceed 2 cents per 


ng above or 


n 


depends much 


work on 


li ro rc 
aigsgers 


tocs in a row on the surface in the rear. 


acres a day may 


bushel and may be less. In some cases, digging 
costs about 1.4 cents and picking up about 1.6 

so potatoes may be put into barrels for 
3 cents per bushel. The important features of 
this method are that the work may be expe- 
ditiously done and the soil is pulverized and 
left in such shape that, if clean, it may be 
harrowed and sown to wheat or rye at once. 
Such a digger might be owned by a small 
grange, or several farmers, and hired out, help 
being secured to run it by the owners working 


cents, 


tozether. 


The place of storing varies with climatic 


FIELD CROPS 


conditions. This may be in the open, in piles 
covered with straw and earth and in cellars 
or root houses. Outdoor piles are useful for 
temporary storage. They should taper upward 
and be covered with rye or wheat straw, laid 
straight, with the butts downward, in order to 
shed rain. Oat straw is liable to sweat and 
mold. Dig a channel round the pile, using the 
soil to cover the straw. The channel will act 
as a drain and keep the bottom of the pile 
dry. Leave the ridge of the pile uncovered 
by soil for a while, thus permitting the mois- 
ture to escape, as the potatoes sweat. In the 
north, it will be necessary to place a gvod 
depth of soil and straw or hay over these piles, 
if the potatoes are to be held until spring. It 
is important that all potatoes be picked up at 
night and the mouth of the pile covered, as 
nothing is more detrimental than rain and sun. 
They discolor them and aid the development 
of rot. I have known a whole crop to be 
ruined by insufficient covering. Make sure of 
all that are dug. The potatoes in the ground 
are better off than those lying uncovered 
upon it. 

It is preferable to store in a root house or 
cellar, holding seed potatoes in flat trays with 
a capacity of from 60 to 100 pounds, bushel 
boxes or barrels, taking care to place these so 
that air can circulate under and around them. 
For large growers, bins are best, but they 
should have a raised board floor and several 
ventilating shafts running from the floor up- 
ward through the tubers. The bins may be 
10 feet wide and filled to a depth of from 4 to 
6 feet. The potatoes must be kept cool. About 
33 degrees is the most desirable temperature, 
although from 33 to 50 degrees is considered 
safe. Every cellar should have a thermometer, 
oil stove and radiator, then, if the temperature 
is going too low? the place can be warmed. The 
advantages of storing in a cellar are that the 
conditions can be controlled, one can see how 
the crop is keeping, and the potatoes can be 
sold at any time. For large holders, the cellar 
should have a driveway through the center 
and bins on each side, with apertures in the 
wall to shoot the potatoes into the bins from 
the outside. 

Some _ varieties of potatoes lose more in 
weight when in storage than others. At Cornell 
university, during the past winter, Sir Walter 
Raleigh lost 12% in 173 days, while Carmen No 
3 lost nearly 10%. Neither variety had sprouted. 
These losses are influenced by the temperature 

















THE BURBANK PLUM, ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF THE JAPANESE VARIETIES 


The imported in 


introduced to the 


3urbank plum was 
trade until 


1885 
five years later. 
ject to insect attacks and diseases as some other varieties. 


by Luther Burbank of California, but not 
It is an early, heavy bearer and not so sub- 
The fruit is large and attractive. 


It is a bright, dark, metalic red color with a yellow ground, which makes it very desirable 


for market purposes. 

and the central states. 
in the southern states. 
vigorous, 
heavy thinning is necessary. 
is shown ia our illustration. 


spreading grower, requiring much pruning. ; 
The general form and shape of the fruit, about natural size, 
These specimens were grown in Westchester county, N Y. 


It has proved successful in many parts of New England, New York 
It is not esteemed so highly by southern fruit growers, as it rots badly 
It has a sugary flavor and is of good quality. The tree is a strong, 


It is an early, profuse bearer and 


[5] 


and amount of moisture in the air. The high- 
er temperature increases the while the 
higher moisture content tends to diminish it. 
About 75% of the loss of weight in storage is 
due to loss of water. It is advisable to store 
potatoes in the dark, because light tends to 
increase the respiration of the tubers and to 
stimulate certain changes in their composition 
which do not go on so rapidly in the dark, 


loss, 





saneilllaeamnitauaibeaiinitin 
Seeding the Alfalfa Crop. 
GEORGE A, BILLINGS, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA, 

Recent investigations in the growing of al- 
falfa show that it is possible to seed much later 
in the season than formerly supposed. 
Many fields which showed remarkably good 
stands of alfalfa early in the season were so 
choked and crowded with summer grass that 
there was little left when autumn came. This 
trouble can be, to a large extent, overcome by 
growing some early summer forage crop, such 
as peas or oats. These crops, because of rapid 
growth, keep ahead of the weeds, covering the 
ground so as to prevent early weeds from ma- 
turing. The ground should be plowed anid 
thoroughly prepared, and seeded with alfalfa 
the first week in August, or not later than the 
15th. By seeding at this time most of the 
troublesome weeds do not come in, and the crop 
attains sufficient growth for protection to the 
young roots in winter. 

Do not attempt to cut the alfalfa the 
first year, even if the crop seems to be 
heavy, as by so doing several fields have been 
entirely killed out, even when mulching with 
manure in the late fall was practiced. One field 
which was seeded the first week in September 
and just before cold weather was heavily 
mulched with salt hay, successfully passed the 
first winter. Another field sowed August 13 has 
splendid prospects for a good third crop this 
summer, and is almost entirely free from weeds. 


Taking Care of Late Corn. 


Undoubtedly the most economical method of 
caring for corn that is late and liable to be 
injured by frost is to put it into the silo. Good 
silage is one of the best winter feeds for cows, 
young cattle, or for feeding cattle. Unless the 
present season is unusually late, considerable of 
the corn in many sections cannot be merchant- 
able. Consequently it is absolutely necessary 
that some method be devised for handling this 
green corn. 

Corn can be cut any time after it begins to 
dent. If frosted it can be handled better in the 
silo than any other way. Cut with a corn 
binder and continue as rapidly as possible until 
the crop is take care of. Fifteen acres of mod- 
erately heavy corn wi!l carry 40 head of cattle 
100 days. 

Wisconsin growers claim that not 
have as much trouble with immature corn as 
pecole farther south. The stalks and ears do 
not get so large and dry out rapidly. Most of 
them feel that if corn can be cut directly after 
frost, freezing does not appear to hurt it very 
much, and there is very little decrease in the 
feeding value. However, if allowed to stand 
for a few days, it is hardly worth cutting, con- 
sequently most Wisconsin farmers believe that 
the best place for frosted corn is the silo. 

While it is by no means certain that severe 
frosts will injure much of the corn in the corn 
belt, it is but wisdom to be prepared for any 
emergency—consequently, as suggested above, 
prepare to build a silo should frosts come early. 
If you cannot get a silo, cut the corn as rapidly 
as possible when it is sufficiently mature, and 
if frosts should strike it, rush the work until 
all is in the shock. In either event you will 
have a lot of good stock feed on hand for the 
winter. 
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Tne Unccriaintics 1: Corn. 





In our regular monthly crop report 
last week it was indicated that the 
final results of corn this year depended 
in a very large measure upon the char- 
acter of weather for maturing the crop 
experienced during September. With a 
view to confirming the impressions 
fathered from the reports of our coun- 
ty correspondents, an editorial repre- 
sentative has just completed a ten 
day’s trip, during which he covered the 
larger part of the corn belt west of In- 
diana. The result of this ‘personal in- 
vestigation, which has been made in 
the fields themselves, and in no sense 
relies upon the appearance of the crop 
from car windows, fully confirms whit 
was said last week as to the present 
position of corn. 

The crop in Iowa shows an inferior 
stand in practically every section of 
the state visited, apparently largely 
the result of imperfect seeding and un- 
favorable soil conditions at the time 
of planting. This deficiency in stand 
is perhaps 10% below the normal. ‘ihe 
prowth of the plant, however, has been 
very strong, and earing is unusually 
heavy. The gain from this is probably 
nbout sufficient to offset the deficiency 
in stand, With the exception of a lim- 
ited percentage of the crop in the 
northwestern part of the state, fields 
are green at the date of writing, Sep- 
tember 13, and apparently average at 
least three weeks below normal in the 
matter of maturity. 

The season has been marked by defi- 
ciencies of temperature in every month 
since planting and with excesses of rain- 
fall during the latter portion of the 
period of growth. Under this condi- 
tion the soil at the present time is full 
of moisture, the stalk green and sappy 
ind the cob holds an unusual amount 
of water. This condition of excessive 
moisture and retarded growth makes 
the crop peculiarly susceptible to frost 
injury because of the slowness with 
which it will naturally mature. 

North of the Platte river in Nebraska 
conditions prevail very similar to those 


enumerated for Iowa. The stand is 


Perhaps rather better, growth is heavy - 


ind earing good, but fully three weeks 
of ripening weather is necessary to 
entirely mature the crop in sight. South 
of the Platte river the situation is bad- 
ly mixed. In many of the important 
counties the early corn, which is prac- 
tically all matured, shows a very de- 
ficient stand, small growth and unsat- 
isfactory earing. As a rule these are 
the fields which were taken by weeds 
2s a result of the excessive moisture ex- 
perienced in the early part of July. 
Later corn makes a much better show- 
iis, but will require a week or ten days 
>et to safely mature. 
CROP MADE IN MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS, 


Through Missouri north of the Mis- 
:ouri river the crop is spotted, some 
(elds showing good stands and heavy 
eiring, and others in the same district 
:howing very inferior stand of stalk. 
‘‘outh of this stream the situation is 
i bout the same, but the crop is prac- 
tically matured. In the northern part 
of the state a considerable portion of 
ihe crop is beyond the reach of frost, 
but later fields, and especially bottom 
lands, need good weather the last week 
or two of September to fully mature 
the promise. 

In Illinois the crop is practically made 
i. the central and southern sections of 
the state, with every promise of a fair 
average yield. In some districts the 
crop is remarkably heavy, while in 
cther counties the stand is imperfect 
and the earing not as good as might be 
cesired. Taking the crop as a whole, 
however, it is now rafe to believe that 
in the two sections named it will com- 
jare favorably with that of ordinary 
-ears. In the northern third of the 
state conditions so far as the growth 
and appearance of the plant are con- 
cerned, are about the same, but thea 
Selds are sicill green and ten days of 
ipening weather will be needed to in- 
ture the full return. 


COMMERCIAL 


Reversal of Cabbage Conditions. 





‘rne western cabbage outlook this year 
presents different phases than did the 
situation in 1943. In spite of the great 
success that® resulted from 1903-1904 
storage operations, buyers are quite 
bearish in the west this fall. This is 
particularly true with regard to early 
contracts. Later in the season when 
the size of the crop becomes more defi- 
nitely known, there may be a change of 
sentiment in favor of growers, 

Last fall nearly all conditions were 
on the side of the cabbage producer, In 
the first place New York was short, and 
the west was called upon to some ex- 
tent to supply eastern and southern 
markets that otherwise would have 
been cut off from New York stocks, 
Again St Louis reported a meager crop 
last season, and kraut makers there 
were compelled to look to Wisconsin 
for supplies. In view of these contin- 
gencies the situation was ripe for ag- 
gressiveness on the part of storage in- 
terests. 

A leading western dealer remarked to 
an American Agriculturist editorial 
representative a few days ago, that the 
great advance of cabbage would not 
have set in as early last year had the 
weather been less uniformly cold. Said 
he: “TI have known of few winters in 
the history of the cabbage trade in 
which weather conditions were more in 
favor of storage men. Practically from 
Thanksgiving to late spring consti- 
tuted one entire cold spell. There was 
no recurrence of distressing thaws that 
played havoc with stored cabbage. As 
a result this necessitated far less than 
the usual amount of trimming and 
practically resulted in no rot. Had the 
weather turned warm in midwinter, 
we should have seen plenty of cabbage 
unloaded on the market and ~rices de- 
pressed to such an extent that they 
probably would not have fully reacted. 

“If they could be assured of a repe- 
tition this season of continued cold 
weather, cabbage interests would take 
more kindly to the storage proposition, 
and we would doubtless see some stiff 
prices paid farmers. The memory of 
the good money made in cabbage spec- 
ulation last winter has not yet been 
effaced from the minds of dealers. Last 
year general contracts opened in the 
west at $5 to $8 per ton for Holland and 
Danish seed. A few went to $9. I be- 
lieve that nearly all such cabbage that 
was sold during the cold weather made 
money for the middleman.” 





A Moderat: Cranberry Crop. 


The marked shortage in the yield of 
cranberries in New Jersey is pulling 
down sharply the total crop of the 
United States. Of only secondary im- 
portance in this direction is the dam- 
age to the Wisconsin crop by August 
frosts, noted at the time in American 
Agriculturist, and again at the opening 
of last week, this time in the Cam- 
eron district. While these facts are 
now well established, it is difficult to 
estimate, the middle of September, the 
cranberry crop of the United States in 
bushels, as much depends upaqn the 
holding off of frosts in eastern sections. 
It will be recalled that a year ago the 
New Jersey crop turned out larger than 
at one time seemed possible, due 
chiefly to the fact that frost held off 
some days after it was expected, en- 
eabling pickers to harvest a good many 
berries in the aggregate. The situation 
in New England and Long Island is 
measurably favorable, and while some 
sections are yielding poorly, the pros- 
pect is for a good ultimate outurn. 

In presenting figures showing prob- 
able yields, American Agriculturist does 
so with the understanding that it may 
be necessary to later modify the totals. 
Further investigation is being mads, 
but at this date it seems probable that 
the cranberry crop of the United States 
will approximate 765,000 bushels, 


against 935,000 bushels one year ago, 
675,000 in 1902, and 


what may be re- 


AGRICULTURE 


garded as a bumper crop of 1,000,000 
bushels or over. In this connection it 
may be stated that the estimate of the 
American cranberry growers’ associa- 
tion, made public early this month, 
places the crop somewhere around 850,- 
000, distributed as follows: New Jer- 
sey 250,000, New England and New York 
525,000, Wisconsin 75,000 bushels. 


CRANBERRY CROP WITH COMPARISONS, 


[In thousands of bushels.] 
1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 1899 1898 
N E, N Y..450 425 410 540 475 600 425 
NJ -++-240 410 135 300 250 240 350 
The west .. 75 100 130 110 75 120 100 
Total ....765 935 675 950 800 960 875 
The progress of the cranberry crop 
and the disaster which has-‘overtaken it 
in certain important sections have been 
described in these columns from week 
to week. In brief, Wisconsin (and in a 
emall way, Michigan) would probably 
have turned off 125,000 bushels cran- 
berries but for the two frosts; the 
Jersey crop was greatly hurt by frosts 
in June, and insect pests later; on Cape 
Cod the situation uneven, some damage 
by spring frosts, later by worms, while 
in the main the crops of Barnstable and 
Plymouth counties are fairly good with 
relatively the most damage in the last 
named. 








Preventing Fires in Cranberry Marshes. 


M. O. POTTER, WISCONSIN. 





The first thing we should see to are 
fire breaks or strips of unimproved 
land which can be burned or plowed. 
These should be burned every spring 
or plowed as the dry weather ap- 
proaches. 

Each marsh should have a pump 
mounted on some vehicle to which a 
horse can be hitched. It should be 
large enough to hold a pump and two 
men must be provided with at least 75 
feet of hose. Then if water can be ob- 
tained we can do something. And all 
should turn out and help extinguish the 
fire. 

The greatest danger that should be 
seen to is the drainage systems which 
are being pushed for the money that 
is in sight. Some hard working farm- 
er that has accumulated a few dollars, 
will come on these cranberry lands and 
commence business. In a few years 
have to move off the land, only to find 
that his little pile has vanished as his 
soil vanished or disappeared. You 
must remember these deep. drain 
ditches are drawing from a long dis- 
tance 12 months in a year. That 
shortens the water supply and dries 
the marshes ready for fire. And these 
farmers will have to set fires in order 
to clear the land, and also to burn the 
fiber from the soil so it can be tilled. 
Cranberry men should all work to- 
gether and do all in their power to 
keep all drainage districts as far as 
possible from our lands. 

The marsh lands of Wood county are 
valueless except for cranberry culture. 
We have had three or four wet seasons. 
These make us careless and we fail to 
be prepared as we should. We will 
have dry seasonos again. If we are not 
prepared we are liable to lose by fire. 


How I Marketed Fruit Successfully. 


M. N. EDGERTON, EMMET COUNTY, MICH. 








Growing or producing a crop or farm 
product and profitably disposing of the 
Same are two very different proposi- 
tions. Our specialty is strawberry 
growing, but the methods we use in dis- 
posing of this crop may be employed 
with equally good results in any of the 
small fruits. 

First we aim to grow fruit of first- 
class quality, something that is above 
the average. After being particular to 
grow a superior grade of fruit we are 
careful in picking that no green berries 
drop into the packages. Not only does 
this make the fruit show up badly but 
people will be disgusted with their pur- 
chases when it comes to the final test 
en the table. Not only are we watch- 
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MOLD FOR CONCRETE, 


This shows the construction of a box 
or mold for holding concrete in the 
construction of walls. See article on 
concrete poultry houses on Next page. 





ful in this respect, but we guard 
against placing fruit of different shape 
or color in the same piuckages. 

Previous to 1900, while located in the 
southern port of the state, we had a 
village and country trade and our 
methods were comparatively 
ful. The season of 1902 was our first 
experience at Petoskey. We dealt 
largely with hotels and restaurants. 
Our fruit went readily at two to three 
cents more per quart than average fruit 
and sold itself at sight. 

The past summer we made arriunge- 
ments with grocers to handle our s;oo0ds 
on commission, we setting the price at 
which they were to be sold, then we 
advertised. That brought in several 
orders and must result in turning much 
trade our way during future seasons. 

Dress neatly and be courteous. If 
there should arise any misunderstand- 
ing be courteous still. If a customer 
must leave you let the leave taking be 
in such a way that he can return with- 
out injury to his dignity. Be on good 
terms wtih the children, particularly so 
if you are doing a retail business. <A 
few boxes of fruit distributed gratui- 
tously will not be lost. Be punctual 
and endeavor to h:ve all business deal- 
ings satisfactory cven if some conces- 
sions are to be made. Believe in the 


Success- 


motto: Once a custo:ner, always a cus- 
tomer, and one customer will bring 
others, 





Chicory in Michigan—In the vicin- 
ity of Bay City, a considerable number 
of farmers are growing chicory at a 
price of $7 per ton and regard it a 
profitable crop. This is possible only 
because of the proximity of a factory 
installed for handling the root. The 
market outlet for this product is small. 





The Situation in Oats—According to 
the September government crop report 
the average condition of the oat crop 
at the beginning of the month was 
placed at 85.6, against 86.6 one month 
ago, 75.7 one year ago, and a ten-year 
September average of 80.6. 





New Rice Crop—Reports frow har- 
vesting districts of La and Tex ure of a 
somewhat disappointing nature. It is 
claimed that heavy rains have caused 
considerable damage and much ‘ light” 
rice is in sight. Southern markets re- 
fiect firmness in choice grades while in- 
ferior rice is a drug on the market. 
At New York, the demand is better, 
good to prime domestic bringing 3% 
@3%ec p lb, head 44%4,@5%c. 





I have been a reader of American 
Agriculturist for many years. Both my 
family and myself are interested in ev- 
ery issue. We missed one copy recent- 
ly and it seemed as though we had lost 
one of our best friends. We do not 
want any more to go astray.—[J. C. 
Metzger, Sr, Sulivan County, N Y. 
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How to Build Concrete Houses. 


FRED H. PETTS, MISSOURI, 


Poultry houses built of concrete are 
the most, comfortable and as inexpen- 





sive as any. They are strong, warm, 
cheap, and everlasting. They are as 


substuntial and far less cost- 
ly. Properly constructed, they are ab- 
proof, They need prac- 
repairs, and are always 
ready. The principal material required 
for their construction is lump lime, 
sand and common river or creek gravel. 
The former is inexpensive, and the lat- 
ter probably can be obtained 
in most every locality in which poultry 
ead 


as stone, 


solutely frost 


tically 


no 


may and 


The proper time to build a concrete 
ouse is during the warm weather, that 
he wal may have the opportunity to 
et and become firm, before winter 
omes on. The first thing to do is to 
procure the material. Now construct a 


after the plan of the one 
Mix in the propor- 


box, 
used by plasterers. 


mortar 





tion of ten parts gravel to one part 
lime. This is the material from which 
ct ruct the main wall. The sand 
nd 1 ire tering the outside 
if W to give the job a more finished 
ppe ce, Tf desired, some cement 
may be added to the outside coat, thus 
‘endering it more impervious to the 
ither. 


In localities where gravel is not plen- 


ful, sand may be substituted. With 
he few general instructions that fol- 
nw, it will be possible as well as an 
sy matter for any farmer at odd 
times to build a neat and comfortable 
oultry house, Dig a trench 18 inches 
ide and below the frost line, and fill 
with stone and gravel, pounding it 


own well for the foundation on which 


he concrete wall is to rest. 


The concrete walls portion may be of 
ny thickness desired, ranging from 8 
to 14 inches. Colder latitudes require 

hicker walls, 
next thing needed is the box or 





nold to hold the concrete in place, and 


s constructed as follows: In the ac- 
ympanying cut, a, represents the side 

ills of the mold, and should be built 
ces i14-inch material, 1 foot deep, 
ind any length required, ranging from 
0 to 16 feet. D dare the uprights, be- 
ing 2x4's, 12 inches long. The sides, a, 
should be securely nailed to the side 


pieces, d d. One of the latter pieces 
should be used every 4 feet to hold the 
sides securely in position, and to pre- 
ent warping. F represents the top 
braces, are of 2x4 stuff, and long enough 
to extend 10 inches past the outside of 
dd. Nail these on top of side boards 
and also on supports d d. In cutting 
the piece, f, the thickness of wall must 
be calculated between the boards a a, 
Now cut braces, e e, out of 1x4 mate- 


POULTRY PRACTICE 





AN INCUBATOR HOUSE 


rial and fasten them in position to f 
and d d, thus preventing side boards, 
aa, from spreading at the bottom. Care 
should betaken to keep side boards, @ a, 
Square with cross piece, f, and have ex- 
actly same width at top and bottom, 
so the mold will be easily lifted to re- 
fill. 

To place the mold in position, after it 
has been lifted up from the first round 
from rest, g, which is a piece of 1x4 
18 inches long for a 12-inch wall, plece 
this piece under the mold at e« The 
supports, g, must be leveled to keep the 
wall plumb, and can be driven out of 
wall after lifting up the mold, and the 
small holes left quickly filled with mor- 
tar. The corners of the mold are made 
by having the outside box board the 
thickness of the wall longer than the 
inside ones. 2B shows the finished wall. 

When the foundation is ready to re- 
ceive the wall and the mortar is mixed, 
place the completed mold directly over 
the foundation, and fill level full with 
the concrete material, tamping it down 


with a blunt wooden block. Let it 
stand for several hours to set and 
harden before raising the mold. As 
soon as the concrete has sufficiently 
hardened, raise the mold and proceed 
with the work. Two by four studding 


should be set im the wall every 10 feet 
to fasten the roof to, and should be put 
in position at the start. This gives a 
good, solid foundation for the roof. 
Each corner should also have a stud- 
ding inserted. 

One of the most 
of concrete houses 


extensive builders 
is E. W. Geer of 














BUILT OF CONCRETE 


‘Missouri, a poultry raiser of much en- 
terprise. The two illustrations show 
houses of this material built by him al- 
most wholly unaided. The main poul- 
try house is 10x74 feet, the front being 
7 feet and the rear 4% feet high. This 
house was built in sections, part one 
year and gradually completed. It is 
divided into seven rooms, separated by 
wire netting. During last winter when 
the thermometer went below zero Mr 
Geer had 300 laying Brown Leghorn 
hens in this house, and the cold made 
no difference in the egg supply. 

The small building illustrated on this 
page is the incubator room on Mr Geer's 
farm, and is built of the same material. 
In this house are a number of incu- 
bators, running right along during the 
very coldest weather, and not varying 
a single degree, a very important item 
in itself. Mr Geer says the cost was 
less than if he had built of lumber. 
He keeps them nicely whitewashed in- 
side and out, and they present a very 
pleasing appearance. The covering of 
these houses may be of any material 
convenient. I am of the opinion that 
any of the prepared roofing materials 
would be excellent, such as Swan's 
Neponset and many others. <A concrete 
house is always practically free from 
lice and mites and at short notice can 
be quickly renovated and cleaned. It is 
also fire proof. 

a 

“TI saw your ady in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best trextment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 
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Poultry at New York State Fair. 
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The poultry building at the New Xork 
State fair has been fully equipped with 
the very latest patterns of Empire 
ccops. These have been tastefully ar- 
ranged so as to make this one of the 
most attractive exhibition halls for 
poultry in the country. The transfor- 
mation from last to this year is so com- 
plete as to surprise all who have gone 
into the building. The larger coops 
formerly used for the purpose were re- 


moved into the annex, where turkeys, 
water fowl, incubutors, brooders and 
appliances were shown. With all these 
accommodations there was scarcely 


enough to set apart proper space for 
the supply men, who came to the front 
in unusual force this year, 


The governor’s cup attracted a large 
entry in the American classes. The 
Plymouth Rocks and Wyandots were 


there in force and they brought quality 
along. Barred Plymouth Rocks were 
better than last year, whites have also 
improved, a lot of fine buffs shown but 
they seem to show ¢he bad influence of 
the molt more than do the barred and 
white varieties. In Wyandots special 
attention was given the winning fe- 
males in the white variety; of Partridge 
Wyandots there was a remarkably fine 
lot, the young stock showing consider- 


able improvement over last year. All 
the Wyandot varieties, except the Sil- 
ver Penciled, were represented, The 
much admired buff variety numbered 
many good ones in their five classes; 
should not call these or the Buff Ply- 


mouth Rocks so good a lot throughout 
as was shown last year. 

Following the American for 
numbers and quality are the Mediter- 
ranean breeds; of these we are pleased 
to notice the improvement in the rose- 
comb, brown and whites, They are 
strong classes as to quality and num- 
bers. As usual New York has a fine 
lot of single-comb whites and browns 


classes 


but not so many of these this year as 
there should be. Buff Leghorns a no- 
ticeably fine lot. Minorcas, white and 


black, and the Anconas fairly well rep- 
resented. It was a pleasure to see the 
quality of the Blue Andalusian and the 
interest taken in them; these and the 
Anconas are becoming quite popular in 
some localities for producing eggs for 
market. 

Few Orpingtons were shown. The 
Asiatic classes were a pleasing surprise, 
The Brahmas, both light and dark, 
well grown and of good quality. There 
were 87 Cochins, all of good quality, 
fairly well divided among the four 
varieties. Of Partridge Cochins there 
were a number of young females that 
promise well for the winter shows. Of 
all the young stock in display the Black 











CONCRETE HOUSE OF AN ENTERPRISING MISSOURI POULTRY KEEPER 
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ORCHARD 


FARMERS! 
ATTENTION! 


NO LINIMENT WAS EVER 
MADE THAT EQUALS 


SLOANS 


\ STOCK AND ALL FAMILY USES 
It kilts Pain and Kills Germs 

















our new ca 
to get one before buying any spreader. 


bearings, frictionless balanced gearing 


Write fora catalogue. 
WIND 





gue, the handsomest ever issued on Manure Spreaders. Be sure 
The National is the strongest and lightest runnin 


Every working part controlled from driver’s large, comfortable secure seat. 
Machines ready for delivery. Address 


CO. 169 Main Streett SANDWICH, ILL. 


‘Two Horses and a Boy 


will do just as much and do it easier 


with the newN A TIONAL 

RUNNING Manere Spreader 
as three horses and a man can do 
with any similar machine. There are 


why this is so, and a lot 
21 Reasons of other matter given in 


spreader made, Roller 
Only real “anti-clog” Cylinder and Rake, 














A TART MeN RAMN A ick | 
New Steel Roofing and Siding 


Painted red on both sides 


$2.00 Per 100 Square Feet, 
eS houses, cribs, etc. Cheaper and < Ratt Inet a Pee 


We Pay the Freight 


This roofing at 62.00 per square is our No. 10 





le and economical covering for roofi 


and 8 feet long. 


to all points east of Colorado. 
ing. No experience necessary. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATAL 
Furniture, Househoid Goods, ete. 


GUE NO. © 25 


€2.10 for corrugated, V crimped or pressed standing seam. 62. 
wae us your order today for imm«iiate shipment. We have other 


We buy at Sheriffs’ and Keceivers 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 35th & Iron Sts.. Chicago. 
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grade, flat, semi-hardened. 
25 for brick siding and beaded ceiling or sid- 
es. 
on Building Material; Wire, Pipe, Plumbing Material, 
sales. 
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TREES 


$7 PER 100, FREIGHT PAID. 


name and Fumigated. All kindsof trees and plants CHEAP. 
Catalogue freee RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 


Apple, Pear, Plum,Cherry, Peach and 
Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to 








the value. 





 ROUNE 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUGTIV 


c 
Jackson's Round Drain Tile mects eve also 

Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. 


Earliest and easiest worked, 
Carries off surplus water; 
admits air to the soil. in- 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
requirement. We make Sewer 


JOHN H. JACKSON, 70 Third Ave, Albany, N. Yo 








SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS 


GoopD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Atations. This soapisa Fertilizer as weil as an Insecti- 
cic 60-lb. kegs, | mend 100-Ib. kegs, | et half barrel, 
#0 d., 33c per lb; +425 1b., id for booklet. 

JAMES GOUD. Original Maker, 
989-41 N. Front Street, Pa 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


“Investigate the Monarch” 

Hydraulic Press before 

buying. Special Con- 

struction, Added Cou- 

~ veniences, Maximum 

PR ESS ES Capacity and Results. 
Catalogue free. 

MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY, 

41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





HARNESS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


We make 100 styles and sell direct to consumer. 
Send for Catalog G. 


KING HARNESS C0., 9 Lake St., Owego, Hi. Y. 








PROBLEMS. 


Langshans from Georgia took the lead, 
almost three-quarters grown, some of 
them nearer completion than this, fine 
in form, feather and color, a most at- 
tractive lot. 

The French, Bmglish, Polish and 
Hamburg classes are always a feature 
here; all these show even better this 
year than formerly. They were shown 
for exhibition only. A fine lot of 
Faverolles, Lankenvelders, some Cou- 
cou de Malines, and some Campines. 
These are the new fowls from abroad 
that are likely to have the next bid for 
public attention. In addition to these 
there was a long line of non-standard 
varieties in both large fowls and Ban- 
tams shown for exhibition. 

There was a fine lot of Standard, Pit, 
Indian and Ornamental game fowls, 
Silkies, Sultans, Rumpless and other 
miscellaneous varieties. 

Turkeys were few in number; geese 
and ducks gocd classes for quality and 
numbers’ throughout. At the same 
time, one might hope for better classes 
in turkeys and water fowls another 
year. Of Bantams there were about 
400, including every kind and variety of 
standard and non-standard kinds ever 
heard of; the best of these was in the 
Game Seabright, Rose-comb and 
Cochin Bantam classes. Pigeons and 
pet stock to the number of about 200 
pleased the younger visitors immensely. 
Raccoons in a cage and some beautiful 
pheasants and other birds of rich plum- 
age, gave a finish to the display. 

There was built near the building a 
model poultry house in which was 
shown every kind of poultry appliance, 
foods and remedies known. This, with 
the display of incubators and brooders, 
was a pleasing addition to the depart- 
ment. Many new faces were seen 
among the exhibitors. There was a 
noticeable absence of a few who seldom 
miss this meeting. 

The New York state poultry associa- 
tion held its annual meeting during the 
fair and elected John D. Jaquins pres- 
ident; T. F. McGraw*and C. C. Depuy 
vice-presidents; W. C. Denney secre- 
tary and treasurer. Resolutions were 
passed favoring the giving of five 
awards at the state fair, as is usual at 
other fairs. An effort is to be put forth 
for more and better exhibits all over 
the state. 





Keeping Apple Orchards Clean. 





In regard to bitter rot of apple, Prof 
W. B. Aiwood stated at the last meet- 
ing of the Virginia horticultural so- 
ciety that for the past year an effort 
had been made to determine whether 
the apple tree cankers, found upon the 
limbs and branches were associated 
with the outbreaks of bitter rot. From 
careful examination of many specimens 
both at Blackburg, Va, and elsewhere 
in the state, the speaker stated that he 
could not. discover that the bitter rot 
fungus occurred in the apple cankers 
found in Virginia orchards. He was 
led to believe that the canker was not 
the source of the first infection in the 
apple orchards of Virginia. 

While Prof Alwood did not doubt the 
work of Dr Von Schrenk and Dr Bur- 
rill, although he had specimens of 
canker from Illinois showing the bitter 
rot present in the diseased areas on 
the limbs, yet he felt that his exami- 
nations ought to warrant the advice 
that Virginia fruit growers should not 
attempt to cut all the canker out of 
the orchards, for the purpose of check- 
ing the bitter rot. This operation would 
be expensive and if carried to the ex- 
treme, would badiy mutilate the trees. 
He had found a very evident associa- 
tion of the bitter rot outbreak with the 
presence of mummied fruits on the 
apple trees. These are the fruits, rotted 
the year previous, and remaining at- 
tached to the twigs; they are often 
much shrunken and inconspicuous. He 
had observed the outbreaks of the rot 
begin on fruits adjacent to these mum- 
mied fruits and spread from there over 
the rest of the trees. In his opinion 
bitter rot outbreaks arise chiefly in 





orchards from spores which originate 
on the old rotted fruit on the ground ur 
in the soil and find their way to the 
fruit on the lower limbs. In his exper- 
ience the great majority of cases of rot 
first occur upon the lower limbs and 
from these outbreaks the disease 
spread over the trees. 

Reports from good growers show that 
where the bordeaux has been faithfully 
used, beginning promptly with the first 
appearance of the disease, at least 50% 
of the ordinary loss has been prevented. 
If the treatment was supplemented by 
removing promptly the first fruits to 
show the rot, it would be still more ef- 
fective. 

It appears that in the country east 
of the Blue Ridge mountains the Pip- 
pin is the most susceptible with York 
Imperial next, Ben Davis third an4 
Winesap fourth. Those most free from 
rot and commercially profitable, are 
Winesap first, York Imperial second, 
Ben Davis third and Albermarle Pippin 
fourth. In the valley country of Vir- 
ginia, west of the Blue Ridge, the Pip- 
pin is again most susceptible to rot 
with Ben Davis and York Imperial fol- 
lowing closely, while Winesap shows 
least injury. 

WORK WITH CROWN GALL, 

The crown gall of apple on nursery 
trees was shown. The experiments 
carried on at the Virginia experiment 
station had proven definitely that the 
roots used as stock for propagating 
nursery trees, often carried the disease 
into the nurseries. These show abnore 
mal hairy outgrowths just below the 
crown and when such roots were used 


in the experiments, invariably the 
trees grown from them showed the 
crown gall. Normal, clean roots se- 


lected from the same lot of seedlings, 
propagated with the same cions and 
planted beside those showing the ab- 
normal growths, produced trees free 
from the gall. 

This disease has doubtless been in- 
troduced into many nurseries on the 
seedling stocks. The experiments, how- 
ever, did not show whether cions prop- 
agated on apparently clean rocts and 
planted in soil that had become in any 
wise infested with the crown gall fun- 
gus would become diseased. Many 
points in regard to this trouble are still 
chscure, but the experience of the last 
few years seem to show that planters 
ought to carefully reject trees that 
show the crown gall, and that nursery- 
men should exercise great care in se- 
lecting seedling roots. 

Speaking of the lime-sulphur wash, 
Prof <Alwood said his experiment 
seemed to show clearly that the wash 
could be prepared of sufficient strength 
by using 30 pounds rock lime, 30 pounds 
sulphur and 10 pounds of salt to each 
lw gallons of water. His experience 
seemed to show that the addition of 
biuestone to the wash was injurious [(o 
its best results. The wash has been 
prepared in these tests by using 25- 
gallon iron kettles, and in these enough 
is prepared at one time for 50 gallons of 
wash. The method is to put four or 
five quarts of boiling water in a kettie 
cver a fire on an arch, then put in 15 
pounds lime and as soon as it begins to 
siake, pour rapidly over it 15 p yunds 
flowers of sulphur. This material is 
then worked into a soft paste, adding 
water as required to reduce the whole 
mass to a thin paste. 

It is then diluted to about 10 or 12 
gallons, five pounds salt added, and the 
mixture boiled for 30 minutes. This 
makes enough material for 50 gallons vf 
wash. It simplifies the usual recom- 
mendations, by reducing the cooking to 
30 minutes. Thus in an ordinary 25- 
gallon kettle the wash can be prepared 
quite readily for a small orchard. The 
wash, at this strength, killed the San 
Jose scale. It costs about one cent per 
gallon, and may be used with perfect 
safety in the dormant season on all 
kinds of fruit trees and shrubs. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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BARLY TYPES OF CARNATIONS. 





Success with Alfalfa. 


DR E. B. VOORHEES, EXPER STA, N J. 

Last spring I planted two acres to 
lfall sing 20 pounds seed to the 

re, but it proved a failure, coming up 
in spots. Was the trouble with the seed 
ind how much should be used per acre? 
\What is the best time for sowing?— 
{Isaac Schenck, Middlesex County, 
N J. 

Successful crops of alfalfa have been 


obtained both by spring and fall sow- 
though latter work at the station 
that seedings made in Au- 
are likely to be quite as success- 
ful if not than those made in 
spring, owing to the fact that weeds 
ire likely to choke out spring seedings, 


ng, 
indicates 


HUST 


more so, 


particularly in wet seasons. Seedlings 
\ugust 13, '03, at the experiment sta- 

mn, made a third cut on August 13, 
1, and we had no trouble with weeds. 
The soil upon which alfalfa is grown 
should be, preferably, a deep loam, 
planted the previous year with a hoed 


such as potatoes, If 
irly potatoes are plinted, and removed 
bout August 1, the land should be 
I <d, well fertilized und seeded at the 
rite of 35 pounds per acre. In the early 
vinter, it is advisable to top dress with 
manure to protect the plants as well as 
tou feed them early in the spring. 


rep, corn or 


Harvesting Broadcasted Beans. 
Pror J. Ie CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
I would like to know how to harvest 
beans that have been broadcasted. The 
ground prepared and kept well 
harrowed. I then drilled in 1% bushels 
of beans and 200 pounds’ phosphate 





STONE, 


was 


per acre, after which it was rolled. 
The field was gone over several times 
with a weeder and is fairly clean.—[E. 


S$. Stone, Orleans County, N Y. 

Peas are frequently sown broxdcast 
and cut with a mowing machine, run- 
ning as close to the ground as possible, 
even submitting to considerable injury 
to the cutting blades in so doing. I see 
no reason why beans couldn't be har- 
vested in the same way, although it is 
likely there would be some waste on 
account of pods being cut off by the 
machine. 

A bean harvester could be used to 
pull the beans, only, as ordinarily used, 
it would leave a narrow row uncut, 
An ingenious man could arrange ane x- 
tra blade in front of the regular cut- 
ters which would cut the strip left and 
thus accomplish the work satisfactorily, 
as is done when beans are planted in 
rows. Harvesting is one of the princi- 
pal objections to sowing beans broad- 
cast. However, a little study should 
develop a machine for harvesting them. 

ooo 


To Encourage Forest Planting. 


All land owners are entitled to assis- 
tance from the bureau of forestry at 
Washington in establishing commercial 
forest plantations, shelterbreaks, wind- 
breaks, etc, and in reclaiming shifting 
sands and other waste lands by forest 
planting. Persons wishing aid should 
first make application to the bureau. 
and after this is accepted, agents will 
be sent out as soon as practicable to 
examine the land of the applicant, in 
order to determine the advisability of 


EASTERN FARM INTERESTS 


forest planting upon it. The govern- 
ment does not, however, furnish the 
seeds or trees for planting. It only pays 
the necessary expenses of its agents 
while the plan is being made. 

Those desiring assistance should 
make their application to the forester 
by letter, specifying the state, county, 
township, range and section in which 
the planting is contemplated. Address 
chief bureau of forestry, department of 
agriculture, Washington, D C. The 
acreage to be planted should also be 
named and the time the applicant de- 
sires to have the planting begin. Ap- 
plications received during fall and win- 
ter are not likely to .receive attention 
before the following season, owing to 
the impracticability of field work in the 
winter. 


The planting plan contains detailed 
and comprehensive instruction for the 
necessary forest planting on the area 


examined, and a copy of it with all the 


essential measurements, maps, etc, is 
sent the owner upon its completion. 
If the area under consideration be 


small, the agent will, when the plant- 
ing is advisable, prepare a planting 
plan before leaving the ground. Upon 
larger areas the plan will be embodied 
in a later report to the owner. Afte* 
the plan is recommended and agreed to 
by the owner, the bureau will, as soon 
as practicable, undertake the detailed 
work of planting. Any owner who re- 
ceives a plan and does not understand 
it should apply to the bureau at once 
for further information. 
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One Day's Use of the Farm Telephone. 


E. D, HOWE, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASS. 





“This is the City Fruit Co. How soon 
can you send us down two crates of 
currants?” “Just as soon as the boys 
get them picked, perhaps in half an 
hour.” “All right, send them along, and 
can you let us have two more crates 
to-night?” “Will try to.’ 

“This is Mrs S—. We are home from 
our vacation. Will you please leave us 
our usual supply of milk in the morn- 
ing?” “Yes, certainly.” 

“This is H. B. Your driver says he 
must have another man to help unload 
that hay you sent here. Can’t do a 
thing without the extra man.” “We'll 
have one there in five minutes.” 

It is a mile away but I jump ona 
bicycle and ride to the hay field and 
take the horse rake and the man goes 
spinning away to assist in unloading 
the hay that is held up. Handy? Weil, 
you bet! 
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U S Leads in Petroleum—Figures 
compiled by the bureau of statistics 
show the United States to be at the 
head of petroleum-producing nations. 
Prior to 1902, Russia lead, but in that 
year the United States forged ahead. 
This country and Russia in 1902 pro- 
duced 91.40% of the world’s total output 
of petroleum, which amounted to 185,- 
151,000 barrels. The United States pro- 
duces about 2.6 barrels of refined oil 
and oi! products for every barrel turned 
out by the rest of the world. 





Care and Teed for Pigeons—F. E., 
New York: A small yard or flight 
covered with wire netting must be pro- 
vided for pigeons in order to keep them 
from re.urning rome when taken to a 
new loft. Old pigeons must always be 


kept in such a place, but the young 
ones raised in the loft will not fly 
away. A mixture of grains, consisting 


of cracked corn, wheat, hemp seed, 
peas and other small seeds is generally 
fed. 





Concrete Poultry House—W. Z., 
New York: A house lathed and plas- 
tered on the inside and outside should 


be warm and durable for poultry. If 
to each barrel of lime two barrels of 
cement is used and six barrels sand, 
the plasier will be so hard that fowls 
will find difficuliy in picking it off. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 








The Improvement of Carnations. 


Cc. W. WARD, LONG ISLAND. 


Our carnation, Dianthus caryopkyl- 
lus, erroneously called pink by many 
people, is a native of southern Europe, 
In its original state it is a half hardy 
herbaceous perennial, growing about 2 
feet high. The original flower was flesh 
colored and contained five broad pet- 
als. Its natural period of blooming in 
the open air is from June to August. 
The carnation has been divided into 
several distinct classifications. The 
French arranged all varieties into three 
classes, the grenadines, flamans and 
the fancies. The English divided them 
into four classes: selfs, those compris- 
ing only one color in the petals; flakes, 
those having a pure ground of white 
or yellow and flaked or striped with 
one color; bizarres, those having a pure 
ground color, but marked with two or 
three different colors; and the picotees, 
the latter class having a pure white or 
yellow ground, each petal being bor- 
dered with a band of yellow at the 
margin. The English still maintain this 
classification. 

The carnation commonly grown in 
America was derived from the French 
strain, known as the remontant, month- 
ly, or perpetual flowering carnation, 
This distinct race originated about 1840. 
In 1860 the number of these varieties 
was largely increased and this class re- 
ceived the name of tree carnations, but 
in America they were generally termed 
monthly carnations. As early as 1866 a 
number of varieties were imported into 
this country by Dailledouze & Zeller, 
who were then located in Flatbush, L I. 
These varieties were grown during a 
period of ten years as pot plants for 
summer and winter blooming. 

The illustration shows the develop- 
ment of the carnation from the orig- 
inal five-petaled bloom to the 4-inch 
flower of the present date. 

In No 1 we have the original five- 
petaled flower, but the color is of a deep 
crimson. In No 2 we have the first 
step toward the improvement of the 
flower, this being the addition of a sin- 
gle petal, producing a six-petaled 
bloom. The next step is shown in No 8, 
where three or four small short petals 
have been added to the center of the 
bloom, producing a semi-double flower. 
In the next step, No 4, still more petals 
have been added, and we now have a 
fairly double flower. The fourth step 
was made by adding still more petals, 
making a full double flower as shown 
in No 5. 

After the carnation hybridizer had 
succeeded in producing the double 
bloom shown in No 5, his next aim 
was to increase the size of the bloom, 
improve the strength, as well as tv 
elongate the stem, and to improve and 
diversify the shades of color. This has 
all been so faithfully done by our 
American hybridizers that we now have 
the magnificent blooms measurinr 3 to 
4 inches in diameter, with perfect 
calyxes and supported upon stiff stems 
2 feet or more in length, embracing al- 
most every tint of color known tn flow- 
ers, Save that of blue, and the approach 
toward this latter color 1s shown in 
varying shades of purple. Several 
California varieties have been 
duced in a distinct shade of mauve. 


The study of this plate is decidedly | 
interesting, as it shows the comparative 
difference between the carnation as we 


know it to-day and the original flower 
that aroused the sentiment and admir- 
ation of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 
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Potash 


Fills the Grain Sacks. 


Potash is a necessary nourishment 
for grain and all other crops. 

Write to-day for our valuable books 
on ‘‘Fertilization’—full of information 
that every farmer should possess— 
sent free to applicants, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York’ 

















T POTATOES 


as they’re dug into our * 
Ventilated Bus Crates. 
Store taem without rehandling 
—less decay—one third time 
saved. Strong—no breakage. 
No. 2—8c; No. 1—heavy—tic. 
Ask for free booklet NQ 1% 


Geneva Cooperage Co., Geneva, 0, 
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A growing business of 53 
years and the largest factory 
in America, tell the tale of 
go. We make a large line 

lor the farm, they pay, and 
one will last a lifetime. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
#232 KENTUCKY AVE. 
is, ind. 
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shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit, Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Mo. 


FREE PAINT SAMPLE OFFER 
‘ Cut this ad. ont 
send 


4 








ARS ROSIOGAE 


2 it 


and painters’ supplies, i 
Gry colors, stains, brushes, sun: 
contains a big fund of informa 
to select colors, kind of paint to use for different work, 
just how much paint ts required to cover a given space; 
makes everything so plain that anyone without previous 
experience can do almost any job of painting. 
50 per ome for highest grade Seroce Weather 
C proof Mineral, Barn, Roof and Fence Paint. 
85 per gallon for highest grade ready mixed house 
c paint, Our Seroco, our own special ready mixed 
int for houses, for wood, brick, stone or iron surfaces 
‘or finest inside fin or coarsest outside work, is sold 
under our binding guarantee as the best int made. 
will cover double the surface, last twice as long, at one- 
half the cost of other paint, never crack is or biis- 
ters, guaranteed for five years, and will look better at 
the end of five years than otlier paintwill after one year. 
Testimonials from painters every where and color sam- 
ples of Seroco in our fiee color sample book. ff you 
want to paint your house, barn or other buildings, don't 
fall to get this FREE PAINT SAMPLE BOOK a VE 
PAINT YOU NEED. 


ONE-HALF ON THE >. Ad ee. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., itinois: 


ALFALFA 


Luverne, Spanish Trefoll, Chilian 
Clover, Brazilian Clover, French 
Clover, Medic, Ete. Practical infor- 
mation on their production, quali- 
ties, worth and uses, especially in 
the U.S. and Canada. 






























By F. D. COBURN, See. Kanans Dept. of Agri. Ilus- 
trated, I2mo, 5 x 5 inches, 166 pp. cloth, price post- 
paid, 50¢, 

One of the most remarkable, valuoble and productiv ’ 
of crops. Thrives i almost any soil. YViclds twe to 
five cuttings annually formany yeam. Either green or 
cured is one of the most nutritious of forage er ps. 
Alfalfa ia having a great boom in the West. This new 
crop can be grown almost anywhere. In this treetise 
the most practical authority on the eubject prescnt« all 
the best that ie known on growth, uves and feeding 
value of Alfalfa, in language so plein ea to be cleatl 
understood and put in practice. A remarkoble boo 
on a remarkable crop by a remarkable man, and sold at 
a remarkeble price, only He postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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“BE GOOD” 


TO YOUR HORSES 
SE FRAZER’S AXLE GREASE 
AND MAKE IT EASY FOR THEM, 


| 


250 




















Recognized as tho STANDARD 
Axle Greaso of tho United States. 
Many Thousand Tubs of this Grease are 8014 
weekly to tho Tru-}.men of New York City, their 
Trucks are loaded heavy anda saving of both 
time ard moncy is made, one greasing lasting 
two weeks or longer. 

Ask your dealer for FRAZER’S with Labelon 

It saves your horse labor and you too, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Frazer Lubricator Co.,83 Murray St.,N.Y 


























and Ring-bone \ 
Once hard to cure—easy now. A 45- 
minute treatment does it. No other 
method so easy, quick and painless. 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste /": 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write. 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
®21 Union Stock Yards, - Chicago, Til. 





















WH 
Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
= In use 62 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
aT Low — willsurprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. W.INGERSOLL 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








No More Blind Horses 4177,.Snricncese pehalm'a, 


sore eyes, Farry Co.. lowa C:ity,lowa,have sure cure 





A-Swim for Life 


The true story of one of his thrilling adventures 
by the Editor of Orange Judd Farmer, A graphic 
recital of an exciting incident is here charmin<ly 
told. An extraordinarily inspiring account of plucky 
endeavor, The book is brimful of interest from 
cover to cover. Limited edition de luxe, type- 
writer type, printed on one side only of the page, 
rich paper of unique quality, seven full-page and 
finely printed engravings, the frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, and two other portraits, beautifully bound 
fin sea-green cloth with decorated cover. Each page 
fis a trifle over eight inches wide and about five 


finches high, 
Price Only $1.00 
Order through your bookseller, or copies will be 


forwarded postpaid by the publishers on receipt of 
the retail price. 


ORANGE JUDD Co. 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 




















A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home ¥ 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost ts merely 
nominal--The terms unprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourse!f of thie wonderful chance, address 
@ postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me par- 
ticulare of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
teed in this journal § then sign your name, post- 
office and state. 























BARN AND 


Binder for Handling Corn 
W. J. L., ILLINOIS. 


I believe that the most satisfactory 
method of handling corn is to cut it 
with a good corn binder, which can be 
purchased for $125. It will last a num- 
ber of years and will soon pay for it- 
self. Cut the corn and shock it up well, 
Let it stand in the field for six weeks 
or two months, when it is ready for the 
shredder. There is very little difficulty 
in getting sufficient help for shredding 
fodder, as it comes at a somewhat leis- 
ure time on the farm, 

The chief advantages of shredding 
fodder are that one gets all his feed 
in the barn or stack before the cold 
weather comes. There is no loss from 
exposure to storms, and the labor of 
feeding stock in winter is not nearly 
s0 great. Another great advantage is 
that when the shredded fodder is fed 
even in the barn lot or in the barn it- 
self, the portions which are not eaten 
make the very best kind of bedding 
and a splendid absorbent. 





No Cheap Feeding Sheep. 


Every prospect points to eastern 
sheep feeders being unable to secure 
“bargains” in thin muttons this fall, 
An American Agriculturist representa- 
tive recently visited Omaha, Chicagoand 
Ixansas City, for the purpose of se- 
curing a concise view of the situation 
from the standpoint of the commission 
men, and from the western flockmaster 
as ‘well. Nearly all conditions point 
to comparatively high priced feeding 
sheep. The main factors to the con- 
trary are the lateness and uncertainty 
of the corn crop and prices at which 
screenings are being held in the north. 
Eliminating these, the situation is 
wholly in favor of the western range- 
man who has sheep to sell. 

Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Nebraska and other states that handle 
Montana, Wyoming and northwestern 
sheep to a large extent, appear to be 
better off in the way of prospects for 
lamb supplies than do southern Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 
This is due to a general shortage in the 


lamb supply of New Mexico, which 
furnishes the last-named states with 
feeders. 


While the northern lamb crop proved 
liberal this year that does not neces- 
sarily signify wholesale shiipments of 
feeders this fall. In the first place wool 
is selling at a phenomenal price, and 
the temptation among western flock- 
masters is to risk carrying over large 
supplies the coming winter in the hope 
of having plenty of sheep to shear next 
spring. Thus, high-priced feeders will 
be a necessity if these 1904 lambs are 
to be attracted marketward in large 
numbers. 

Another factor that must be reckoned 
with by eastern purchasers of feeding 
sheep is the general good condition of 
northwestern sheep that are coming to 
the market this season. It is alleged by 
many traders that last year about 60@ 
of range receipts at Chicago ran to 
feeders. Judging from early offerings 
this season, this percentage will be 
cut down. 

Last October, feeding wethers drop- 
ped as low as $2.65 to $2.75 per 100 
pounds at Chicago, This season, west- 
erns opened at $3.75 to $3.85 for prime 
quality. Of course these are abnor- 


PASTURE 


mally high figures, and it can but be 
expected that they will drop. How- 
ever, with a good corn crop, tradesmen 
say that the break will not be as large 
as in some years. Ohio and Indiana 
farmers are mostly interested in mut- 
tons, while Michigan feeders go in 
largely for lambs. It is claimed by 
Mr Knollin, who is an authority on 
Idaho, Wyoming and Oregon conditions, 
that more lambs have been contracted 
on the range in the northwest this 
year than last. He says these were 
made largely on a basis of $4 per 100 
pounds at home, which is equivalent 
to $4.50 at Chicago. 

All things point to stiff prices for 
wheat screenings in the northwest this 
year, which will of course make Min- 
nesota and Illinois “feeding in transit’ 
operators very conservative. Eight or 
ten years ago, screenings were plenti- 
ful in the northwest at $4 and $5 per 
ton. Now, if feeders can contract at 
$8 and $9 in the fall they consider 
themselves lucky. The past winter saw 
prices forced to $14 and $16. 


-— 


Care of the Colt’s Feet. 


Ww. ENGLAND. 





S. SPARK, 





When foals run about on very hard 
ground not only are the hoofs some- 
times too much worn and the feet con- 
sequently made tender, but the con- 
cussion may injure the bones and joints 
of the limbs. Some of the diseases 
which are supposed to be hereditary 
may be originated in this way in early 
life, 

The desirability of accustoming foals 
at an early age to have their feet and 
legs handled must be evident. It is 
well to train them to allow their hoofs 
to be trimmed and regulated by means 
of the knife or the rasp. <A foal should 
have his feet trimmed, if only a little, 
at least every four months. 
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Feeding Horses and Mules—Prob- 
ably more horses and mules die from 
diseases of the digestive organs than 
from any other cause. These diseases 
are almost entirely the result of errors 
in feeding and work. For instance if a 
harder day’s work than usual is ex- 
pected of a horse he is given a larger 
feed, while he should be fed less. Or, 
perhaps, the change is made from 
farm work to the road, but the usual 
heavy feeding continued, when it should 
have been decreased. In short, a full 
feed should never be given on a change 
of work, nor a change of feed on full 
work, and when a change of feed and 
work both become necessary the quan- 
tity of one or both should be decreased. 
A large feed should never be given just 
before nor immediately after severe ex- 
ercise or hard work, and especially 
should large quantities of hay and 
water be avoided just before fast work. 
[Dr Tait Butler, North Carolina State 
Veterinarian. 








Barley Is Fed quite extensively to 
cows in Denmark. This is particularly 
true when barley and oats are seeded 
together, and the resulting grain mix- 
ture ground. Barley is beneficial for 
cows fed heavily on roots, as it coun- 
teracts their laxative qualities. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





A WELL LIGHTED HOG HOUSE 


Too often hog houses have little or no provision for lighting. The house 


in accompanying illustration is well 


are on the south side, thoroughly lighting the whole interior. 
essary to insure the health of all farm animals. 


too many windows. 


provided with windows. 


The windows 
Sunlight is nec- 
There is no danger of getting 














The World-Record Dairy Herd, 





The remarkable butter record of 34.31 
pounds, 80% fat in seyen days, made by 
the Holstein-Friesian cow, Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline, No 48426, and re- 
cently noted in these columns, hag 
brought out many inquiries relative to 
the methods used on the farm where 
this remarkable cow was bred and de- 
veloped. The owner of the world’s rec- 
ord dairy herd is H. D. Roe of Sussex 
county, N J. The farm is a beautiful 
one, nicely located on the high, rolling 
lands of upper New Jersey, and con- 
sists of 150 acres. It is well watered 
and admirably adapted for dairy pur- 
poses. The soil is mainly a gravelly 
loam, but very fertile. 

The pasture lands, in some places, are 
over rocks, as shown in American Agri- 
culturist’s frontispiece, at the lower 
lefthand corner. Mr Roe usually has 
45 to 50 head of matured cattle, besides 
calves and yearlings on his place. At 
the time of a visit made by an editorial 
representative of American Agricul- 
turist, July 9, Mr Roe was milking 45 
cows. Five of these were stabled, pre- 
paratory to making official tests by rep- 
resentatives of the New Jersey experi- 
ment station. The calves are kept 
sturdy and were grazing in the orchard 


below the barn. Two bulls, Alta 
Posch's Son, No 30154, H. F. H. B., 
and Lilith Pauline De Kol’s Son, No 


30412, H. F. H. B., stand at the head of 
the herd and are kept stabled con- 
stantly. They are taken out every 
other day and placed on a tread power 
mill which gives them considerable ex- 
ercise. The tread mill can be con- 
nected with a pump for raising water, 
a sawmill, or a feed grinder. The cows 
are stabled in summer only to feed and 
milk. The lower lefthand picture in 
our frontispiece was taken in the afte’- 
noon and shows the cattle resting in 
the shade in the open field. 

The lower righthand picture shows 
a splendid stream of crystal, clear 
water, running through the field. The 
bull in the upper lefthand corner is 
Lilith Pauline De Kol’s son, age two 
years, while the picture, at the upper, 
righthand corner shows a portion of 
the barn and the main road leading to 
it. The world-record butter cow, Aaggzie 
Cornucopia Pauline, with Mr Roe 
at her side, is shown in the center of 
the group. This picture was taken six 
months after calving. The cows are 
brought in from the field every day at 
4 o'clock and stabled. They are fed a 
grain ration of bran, sprouts, oil meal 
and a mixed feed. These are mixed, 
using 200 pounds bran, 150 pounds 
sprouts and 80 pounds of the mixed 
feed. The cows yielding the most milk 
get an extra amount of the feed and oil 
meal with a little hominy. Mr Roe says 
that some cows in the herd aiways do 
better than others, and it is thus neces~- 
sary to keep a careful watch of each 
individual so as to know what she is 
doing. Their feed is gauged according- 
ly. He begins milking at 4.20 p m. 
After the milking is done, the cows 
are foddered, that is, they are given a 
feed of hay at night. In the morning 
they get green oats and peas, which 
have been cut from the field the even- 
ing before. Mr Roe saves all calves 
and feeds them whole milk until they 
are about two months old. The cattle 
are handled every day and are exceed- 
ingly kind and docile. Mr Roe does not 
believe in intrusting all the details in 
the management of his herd to other 
hands, but carefully looks after the in- 
dividual wants of eaeh one of his anl- 


mals. 
For winter feed he depends largely 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 























upon silage, but is now seeding many 
acres to alfalfa, believing that this is 
the coming feed for dairymen. He has 
had little or no difficulty in getting good 
stands of alfalfa since he began spread- 
inoculated soil from fields where 


ing 

alfalfa succeeded. He is now using 
cultures of bacteria from the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washington. 
He has at present about 30°*acres in 
corn, all of which will go to the silo. 
He has room for about 100 tons of hay 
iin his barns, which are already well 
tilled, 

The old barn, a part of which is 
shown in the illustration, was put up 
by Mr Roe’s grandfather in 1830. He 

s at that time interested in grade 


Shorthorns and it is said that his whole 
herd averaged at the rate of 300 pounds 


butter to the cow which, in those 
lays, was considered large. Mr Roe's 
father became interested in Holsteins 
bout 18 years ago, at which time he 
urchased Aaggie Prince of Wayne for 
He did not care to inbreed and 

id the animal for beef two years 
er. Not knowing his great value, 
is animal, worth nearly $5000, was 
sacrificed unwittingly. He then had 
nly ten or 12 head of cows and 
paid at the rate of $200 each for the 


st four cows which he placed in his 
herd, From that time to the present 
ir Roe has been giving careful atten- 
tion to the selection of the best ani- 





years old, 
being Llinka 6th (No 8217). 
Chief (No 7797). 
qua county, 


they are amiable and quiet. 


place, as he can. 
Last 
Scarred 
duce clean, 
butter at the 
mals in his dairy. 


farm.” 

The father hus re- 

cently sold the farm to the son and 

hereafter H. D. Roe will asume coin- 

plete charge and control of these cattle. 
cnantiuecigndindintiliia timing 


The Cool Curing of Cheese. 


J. A, RUDDICK, CHIE’ DAIRY DIVISION, CAN 


When cheddar cheese is exposed tu 
the extreme heat of summer, during 
the period of curing or ripening, there 
is more or less deterioration in quality, 
and some unne7zessary loss of weight. 
Experimental results of the last four 
or five years have shown how serious is 
the injury to the texture and flavor, 
and how much is really lost in weight, 
when the temperature in the curing 
room is allowed to go too high. 

We now know that certain undesir- 
able characteristics and defects in the 
quality of summer cheese, considered 
at one time to be inseparable from the 
hot season, can be almost, if not wholly 
avoided, if proper precautions are 
taken. sabcock and Russell of Wis- 


consin have cured cheese at tempera- 
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A SPLENDID GUERNSEY COW 


The Guernsey cow, Llinka’s Promise 
She was sired by Sheet Anchor‘s 
The sire of the 
This cow is owned by Dr Nelson G. Richmond of Chautau- 
N Y, who reports that she 
iresh, and 6300 pounds during her milking period, without forcing. 
“I prefer the Guernsey to any other breed. I 
At my home 

many pea vines from the canning factories, 
I find the silo an absolute necessity. 
year it winter-killed, as did crimson 
early in the season, but the crop has been a very good one. 
pure milk for home consuimption and make the bulk of it into 


tures ranging down to below the freez- 
ing point of water. Their work, along 
with that of Van Slyke, Dean and oth- 
ers, proves beyond any doubt that 
cheese may be cured at temperatures 
low as 40 degrees, or even lower, 
with most excellent results, as far as 
the quality of the cheese and the sav- 
ing of shrinkage is concerned. 

All cheese cured at temperatures un- 
der 50 degrees might be called cold 
cured, to distinguish them from those 
cured at temperatures ranging from 50 
to 60 degrees, which are more properly 
described as cool cured cheese. The 
cold curing of cheese introduces en- 
tirely new and altogether artificial con- 
ditions, because under no. circum- 
stances has a natural temperature as 
low as 40 degrees been employed for the 
curing of cheddar cheese. It entails 
heavy expenses for refrigeration, and 
as it takes from five to eight months 
to properly cure the cheese at this tem- 
perature, the length of time that the 
producer would have to wait for his 
money is something that has to be con- 
sidered. 

On the other hand, the cool curing of 
cheese is simply an attempt to create 
conditions, at all seasons, similar to 
those existing naturally when the very 
best results are obtained. It has al- 
ways been considered that the finest 
quality of Canadian cheese is produced 
during September and October, when 
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AND HER CALF 


(No 10757), is little more than six 
Hopeful (No 4494), her dam 
ealf by her side is Chautauqua 


of milk when 
He says: 
their size. In addition, 
barns my herdsman secures as 
of which there are two at my 
We are trying alfalfa, 
looked badly 
We pro- 


gives 35 pounds 5% 


like 


clover. Meadows 


the average temperature ranges from 
55 to 63 degrees. 

The cool curing of cheese, therefore, 
does not introduce any new conditions, 
nor does it involve any expense that 
will not be fully met by the saving of 
shrinkage, to say nothing of the im- 
provement in quality. Furthermore, it 
requires only about a week longer at a 
temperature of 55 to 60 degrees to pro- 
duce the physical change which we call 
breaking down as compared with the 
length of time required in ordinary un- 
controlled temperatures, which may 
range as high as 80 to 85 degrees. It 
would appear that the checking of the 
ripening process is proportionately 
much more appreciable after the tem- 
perature is brought below about 55 de- 
grees, than it is down to that point. 





Washing of Butter may be omitted 
when pure water cannot be obtained. 
It is better to work the buttermilk out 
without washing than to attempt to use 
anything but the very best of water. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE 


Changing from Pasture to Dry Land. 


E,. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





Farmers are now up 
proposition, the best method of getting 
cows from pasture to winter conditions, 
or changing from green to dry feed. 
Leaving silage out of the discussion 
and speaking to those who do not have 
it, the vast majority, as they are the 
cnes who literally change from succu- 
lent feed to dry, the first thing to do 
is to state the rules which must govern 
—rules taught by the general experi- 
ence of dairy farmers. 

All feeding changes must e gradual. 
An abrupt change disturbs the diges- 
tive machinery and always causes loss. 
Not only should it be gradual, but 
graduated; that is, the change should 
not be from one feed to a totally dif- 
ferent one, but intermediate steps 
should be taken. If we propose to feed 
something entirely different in nature 
and composition there should be a con- 
necting link. In other words, rather 
than change from pasture grass to hay, 
there should be an intermediate feed 
by nature nearer pasture grass and 
leading to the dry hay ration, 

The feed should be of a kind easily 
grown on the farm, and economically 
produced. Fortunately, for the Iowa 
farmer, and those similarly circum- 
stanced, there is an easy and satisfac- 
tory solution of this matter—one that 


satisfies all the requirements. It is 
green corn fodder, Corn is a giant 
grass. It is therefore in a class with 


pasture grass while green, and gradu- 
ally changes to a dry fodder as the sea- 


son progresses. It may be sweet corn, 
dent, or flint. Flint corn comes 
earliest and is useful to supplement 


the pasture before there is any call to 
change from green to dry feed. Sweet 
corn is palatable and is eaten up clean, 
and fs better for fall feed than for 
winter, as it contains too much water 
for satisfactory feeding in zero 
weather. 

Fodder corn, planted thick, about one 
bushel to the acre, and in drills, pref- 
erably planted the first half of June, 
is the best. Planted late, it grows fast, 
gains the mastery of weeds with but 
two cultivations, and has a greater per- 
centage of protein than that planted 
earlier, because starch is manufac- 
tured during the latter stages of plant 
life and the last stage is cut short if 
planted late. Planting it so thick 
causes the stalks to be fine and soft, 
and stock will eat it clean—practically 
clean even if not run through a cutter. 
And the yield is much greater than in 
thin or hill planting, so it is more 
profitable. 

But suppose one has nothing but 
common field corn. It resolves to this: 
It is the best thing he has. Cut and 
feed it green to the cows. Feed in the 
manger by preference, but sometimes it 
is more convenient to feed at first in 
the pasture. This green corn is like 
pasture grass und the change is not 
abrupt. The corn changes as the sea- 
son advances, keeping pace with it, so 
the feed corresponds to the season. 

Let us understand this fact. Nature 
knows her own business. The natural 
feeds of the season in any land are 
seasonable to that country. The home 
produced feeds are suited to the nat- 
ural demands of the animals under 
natural conditions. The only reason 
why we need to modify the feeds pro- 
vided by nature is because we modify 
the natural conditions of the animals. 

=_ 


Filling the Silo—When corn 
reached the stage of denting, it cannot 
be put into the silo too rapidly. While 
there is no great harm in letting it be- 
come more mature, the chances are 
that the silo filled rapidly will give the 
best results in the end. There is no 
opportunity for beginning any unde- 
sirable fermentation. 








The Sucking Cow can be easily brok- 


against this_ 





A Boon to 
Farmers’ Wives 


Why not save half the standing— 
lifting—washing? Make your dairy 
work twice as easy—twice as profit- 
able. Our friends call the Tubular 
Cream Separator the “Easy Way.” 
Try it. Catalog J-100 describes it. 


The Sharples Co P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, lil. West Chester. Pa. 

















WikL KEEP YOU 
HARDEST STORM? 


EVERYWHERE: 
LOOK FOR ABOVE TRADE MARK. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
CAT&LOGUES FREE 
SHOWING FULL LINE OF GARMENTS AND HATS. 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO ,LTO., TORONTO, CANADA. 














Tuttle sElixir 


is a quick and permanent cure 
for distemper, founder, lameness 
of all kinds, pneumonia, thrush, 
cuts, bruises, collar and saddie 
gallg colds, stiffness, etc. It is 
used and endorsed by the Adams 
Express Co. We offer 


$100 Reward 


for any case of Colic, Curb, Con- 
tracted or Knotted Cords, coats, 
recentShoe Boils or Callous tha’ 
> it will not cure. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir 


is the best household remedy that can be used for 
rheumatism, sprains and all other pains and aches. 
Saves doctor bills and stops pain instantly. Our 100- 
page book, “Veterinary rience,” free, Send for it. 
Tuttle’s Elixir Co. 50 Beverly S:. Boston, Mass. 


Beware of all so-called Elixirs. Get Tuttle's, the only genwine. For 
sale by druggists or sent direct. 
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en by placing a horse collar on her 
neck. I have tried it and it works like 
a charm.—[Preston Slawson. 








—————e DON’T FAIL toask us, oryour 
Sean dealer, for our 1904 catalogue. 
Shows our new scale, Will 
jm payyou. Dot now, 
OSGOOD SCALE CO. 
Rox 105, Binghamton, N. Y. 








The Superior 
Cream Extractor! 


Get all the Cream. A complete 
separation made in 60 to 9) minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk. 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
@. back. Write today for full particulars, 
Superior Fence Machine Co, 
307 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


, ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advaiuce, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptious can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or &s 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to Wiat tue your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan0S shows tuat pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 195, 
¥eb to February 1, 1905, and so ou. When pay- 
ment ig made, tle date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible — subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until tue pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, wien 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to divcontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
fn the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
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CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so- 
licit subscriptions, Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixtvy cents per agate 
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advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler: but we do not wndertake to adjust trifling 
differenves between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
ticement annerred, and the subseriber met prove 
that in writiug to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv. in the old reliable A. A.” 

PEMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express Money order, or re ered letter, although 
small amounts miy be sent with little risk by 
yerular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amornts Jess than $1, one-cent stamps_ preferred. 
orders, checks and drafts should be made 
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See omnes 


The traveling library has become a 
permanent fecture in many state de- 
paviments. State Librarian C. B. Gal- 
breath of Ohio is pushing this work 
vith great vigor in the rural sections 
«f his state. He is loving the founda- 
tlon in many places for permanent 
local libraries, as well as keening in 
circulation books that should be read 
in every community. No rreater service 
can be rendered the country than mis- 
sionary work of this kind. Any grange 
or club in the state can have a library 
covering subjects of speci2l interest in 
any community for the asking. 


» 





The big world’s fair cattle show at 
St Louis ends this week. It is easily 
cone of the most attractive exhibits of 
cattle ever collected and will go down 
in cattle history as a very notabie 
event. Breeders with whom our readers 
are familiar, because of the prizes won 
at state fairs and the international, are 
on hand and are being rewarded for,the 
painstaking work of years. Some new 
men are on the ground striving for a 
place and for a part of the prize money. 
American Agriculturist is represented 
at this big show and in later issues will 
call attention to some of its most strik- 
ing features. 


> 





Now that the public schools have re- 
opened, we are again reminded of ex- 
travagance in the matter of schoolil- 
houses. We do not mean that the aver- 
age school building, at least in rural 
communities, is expensive in first cost 
or in maintenance. But we do mean 
that such buildings are used only about 
half as much as they should be usei. 
In other words, the public ought to get 
twice as much use out of the school- 


EDITORIAL 


house as it ordinarily does. Let the 
children, of course, occupy the building 
during the school day, but in the even- 
ing it should be the meeting place of 
social, educational or other gatherings 
for the local public. During the long 
vacations the schoolhouse could be put 
to a variety of useful purposes for the 
public benefit. Various forms of social 
endeavor, and other methods of inter- 
esting and benefiting the public, would 
be materially helped by being able to 
use the schoolhouse when not employed 
for school purposes. Then, too, how 
much more the average church should 
be used than it is—only one day in 
seven in most cases, 


—_— 


The increase in gold production dur- 
ing the past five years has been one 
of the marvels of the world. But pres- 
ent indications are that the world’s 
stock of gold will grow much more rap- 
idly in the near future than in the 
recent past. The new strikes at Tan- 
ana, which is reached via Dawson, in- 
dicate that the Alaskan gold country 
has only begun to be scratched. In 
Nevada, the rush for the new mining 
center of Goldfields, during the past 
two or three weeks, has been on a par 
with almost anything known in mining 
history. A “prospect”? in Death val- 
ley, Ariz, upon which hardly any 
actual work had been done, was so rich 
as to be sold for $250,000 in cash. The 
Mohave desert country also bids fair 
to develop additional gold mines that 
will put to blush those that have made 
Randsburg famous. Should only a 
fraction of present anticipations be 
realized, the outflow of gold will be 
such as to have a positive influence in 
maintaining the era of relatively high 
prices. 


-— 


The latest proposition for a postal 
currency is Brower’s coupon dollar, 
With a face like the present dollar bill, 
its back would bear one coupon each 
for 5, 25 and 50 cents and two for 10 





cents, good for those sums when cut 
off. The coupons, in whole or part, 
would not be legal tender for sums 


less than one dollar, but would be re- 
deemed at par in silver at any post- 
office. The device seems to have some 
merit; a simple and clever one for pro- 
viding the whole public with an easy 
means of remitting fractional parts of 
a dollar by mail. The sooner congress 
provides the coupon dollar, or some 
equally convenient fractional currency, 
the sooner will the public be accommo- 
dated. It is a disgrace that people are 
now for-ed to use postage stamps for 
this purpose. 


It is too bad that the new parcels 
post convention between America and 
Japan, which went into effect August 1, 
limits the weight of the parcel to four 
pounds six ounces. This is the first 
victory for Mr Loud and for the ex- 
press companies. They are working t9 
induce all other foreign countries 
which already have a parcels post, 
whether foreign or domestic, to limit 
the weight to four pounds. The limit 
now in force in other international par- 
cels post conventions is 11 pounds, 
while there is almost no limit to the do- 
mestic parcels post in Great Britain 
and some of the European countries. 
It is a sad mistake for a man like Loud 
to represent the United States at the 
world’s postal congress. 


> 








The boll weevil is undoubtedly a 
serious pest in Texas. Public and pri- 
vate agencies may well do everything 
possible to combat the weevil, but we 
have observed comparatively little ex- 
citement over the weevil in Mexico. 
Some months ago, in traveling through 
the Laguna _ district, tributary to 
Torreon, which is the center of the best 
cotton growing region of Mexico, and 
has had experience with the weevil off 
and on for years, no one seemed to be 
much disturbed about it. American 


Agriculturist suggests that some of,the 
scientific and practcal experts who are 
working on the boll weevil 


in Texas 


should spend some months in Mexico 
studying the pest in its native habitat. 
Certainly there ought to be much to 
learn from Mexico’s long experience. 
The city of Torreon, by the way, is the 
Chicago of western Mexico, and its de- 
velopment during the past five years 
fairly rivals that of any city in 
America, 
---- 

During the last decade no breed of 
hogs has gained favor more rapidly 
than the Duroc-Jersey. At first these 
were disliked because of their color. 
Most people preferred pure white, or 
pure black hogs. Color, however, cuts 
little figure when other essentials are 
present. The red hog was found to be 
an excellent grazer, a good breeder, 
and the sows produce fine litters of 
pigs. The young pigs come on quite 
rapidly and mature at an early age. 
With these essentials predominant, is 
it any wonder that the red hog has 
come to be considered one of the main- 
stays in central western agriculture? 
They are now prominent at every local 
and state fair, in many cases outnum- 
bering any other breed. Of course this 
does not mean that the Poland-China, 
the Berkshire, Chester White and 
some other breeds are not splendid 
hogs. But it shows that the red hogs 
are equal to any, and deserve careful 
consideration when a young farmer is 
deciding what breed he shall raise, 

The use of the road grader has great- 
ly improved country highways, and 
just before the ground freezes the 
roads should be leveled so there will 
be no depressions for holding surface 
water. This more than any other thing 
will keep the earth roads of the middle 
west in good condition. Many com- 
munities can never have hard roads 
because of their cost. But all can have 
much better roads by giving them a 
little attention at the right time. Lev- 
eling the surface now and keeping this 
up next spring will go a long way 
toward settling the earth road prob- 
lem. This, with the best drainage avail- 
able, and grading where necessary, will 
give excellent roads most of the year. 
Can you afford to neglect it? 


——_ 








Frost scares are of daily occurrence 
in the corn states, owing to the late- 
ness ef the crop. If frosts hold off all 
will be well. But if not there will be 
much loss. How can this be avoided? 
On stock farms, put corn into the silo 
as soon as the kernels begin to dent. 
And don’t let anyone persuade you that 
Silage is good only for dairy cattle. 
Beef steers fatten cheaply on it, sheep 
thrive, while hogs, horses and even 
chickens relish it. If the corn is frosted 
get it into the silo as soon as possible 
and it will be found excellent suc- 
culent feed, not greatly injured by the 
frost. In recent issues of American 
Agriculturist the construction of cheap 
Silos was fully discussed and also the 
most economical methods of filling 
them. 


a 





Don’t harbor a grudge against your 
neighbor. If the line fence is not just 
where you think it should be or if your 
neighbor’s chickens get away from 
home and scratch out some of your 
garden crops, go right over to him with 
your*troubles. Be fair and frank, and 
the chances are all your difficulties can 
be adjusted without difficulty. If, how- 
ever, you cannot agree and want legal 
advice our lawyer is at your service. 
He is a very capable man. If you wish 
an early reply by mail enclose $1. If 
your case can be presented in American 
Agriculturist this service will cost you 
nothing. Make free use of it. Ques- 
tions on all sorts of legal topics will 
be handled intelligently and promptly. 


> 


Farmers are caught now and then by 
dealing with advertisers with whom 
they are not acquainted. We stand re- 
sponsible for all advertisers patronizing 
this paper. Look up our guarantee 
printed elsewhere on this page and if 
you follow the same you will be pro- 
tected. 











OUR GREAT EXCURSION TO THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


American Agriculturist Plans an |m- 
mense Excursion of Land Seekers 
Into the Southwest in October, 





Impressed by the marvelous re- 
Sources of the great southwest, as a 
result of long and intimate acquain- 
tance with that section and close per- 
sonal investigation of its advantages, 
American Agriculturist believes it is in- 
augurating a plan of immense benefit 
to its readers, by organizing an enor- 
mous excursion into the southwest. 

American Agriculturist’s southwest- 
ern excursion will run about the middle 
of October. The precise date, route, etc, 
will be announced later. Specially low 
excursion rates will be afforded each 
and every reader of American Agricul- 
turist, or other person interested, who 
wishes to embrace this remarkable op- 
portunity to visit an interesting and 
promising section of the country. 
Southeastern Missouri and portions of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas will be 
reached by this excursion. Compre- 
hensive plans are being made in each 
city and town through which the ex- 
cursion will run, to extend every pos- 
sible hospitality to American Agricul- 
turist’s excursionists. 

It is going to be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for everyone to visit this section 
at the least possible cost and under the 
most attractive auspices. It is rarely 
that the average settler, land seeker, 
investor or land speculator has a 
chance to go into a country and be re- 
ceived like a lord and shown every 
sible attention. But nothing is too good 
for American Agriculturist, and we are 
assured that the towns and cities in 
the southwest will treat our excursion- 
ists in the most enterprising and de- 
lightful manner. 

Full particulars of this great under- 
taking will appear in American Agri- 
culturist next week, dated October L 
This preliminary announcement is now 
made so that everyone may be plan- 
ning to get away for a few days about 
the middle of October, for a grand trip 
throush the new promising and flour- 
ishing great southwest. 


<= 
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I am surprised that you permit an 
anonymous writer to take a whole page 
jin last week’s American Agriculturist 
for a strong partisan advocacy of 
Roosevelt. I would like to answer it.— 
[J. P. Smith, Indiana. 

i2@°°The matter you refer to, is an ad- 
vertisement, so marked as such both at 
top and bottom, and, as specified in the 
advertisement, it is put out by the re- 
publican national committee. We un- 
derstand the democratic national com- 
mittee is going to put out some adver- 
tising along this same general line, and 
our advertising columns will be open to 
both sides. Quite likely the democratic 
committee, whose address is Century 
Building, New York, would be giad to 
use your views in some of their adver- 
tisements. As was stated editorially 
last week, our reading columns are not 
open to partisan politics of any nature 
or description. But we do think that all 
political parties can place their views 
before the country more cheaply and 
more effectively in the form of straight 
out advertisements in the press than in 
the form of documents. But we exer- 
cise no responsibility for the state- 
ments in political advertisements any 
more than in the advertisements of 
farmers, breeders or manufacturers. No 
objections will be raised by our readers 
so long as all such advertising appears 
as an advertisement, and every pre- 
caution is taken against having it give 
any other impression than that it is an 
advertisement inserted in the adver- 
tising department and paid for as an 
advertisement by the party interested 
in spreading its views. 
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THE JAPANESE HORACE GREELEY 


‘Go north, young man, and grow 
up with the country.” 


Small Cranberry Crop in New Jersey. 


everywhere agreed that 





While it is 


New Jersey crop is far short of a 
l one, it is always difficult to esti- 
the total before picking is com- 
ed. Every day that frost holds off 
eases the growth of the berries, and 
output of pickers, yet the aggre- 


te must prove far short of a bumper 
p. Compared with a full year, Amer- 


n Agriculturist crop correspondents 

New Jersey report all the way from 

60 and 75% downward to 33% of a full 
ge. 


Striking a balance of all our reports, 
» general belief of correspondents is 


r little more than half a crop in 
w Jersey. The apparent shortage is 
ry pronounced in such leading coun- 


Sas Burlington and Ocean. One well 
ted correspondent at Pemberton 
rites us the crop of that county will 
not exceed 60% of 1903, which was 
eavy. A few of the big growers are 
curing returns, but in main the short- 
ses under last year are pronounced. 
One large plantation which turned off 
:0.000 bus in 1903, advises us that it 
will pick only 20,000 bus this year, ow- 
ing to insect and other damage, but 
the size and color of fruit are 

id. 

In portions of Atlantic county berries 
tre taking color earlier than usual. A 
correspondent at Ellwood reports the 
development of rot early this month; 

Mays Landing quality good but 
shortage in bulk. A correspondent at 
Farmingdale, Monmouth county, sug- 
gests that vines were pruned too closely 
last fall; at Hornerstown quality good 
but crop cut in two. 





Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Pomona grange of Otsego county 
held the annual picnic recently on the 
fair grounds at Carrollton. A good 
time is reported. Farmers are much 
vorked up about the recent disclos- 
ires concerning the agricultural exhibit 


t St Louis. 
DELAWARE. 


Capital at its last reeular meeting 
ive Worthy Master Saulsbury and 
‘ife a very pleasant surprise. It was 
their 30th wedding anniversary. They 
were presented with a beautiful set of 
silver knives and forks. Worthy Lec- 
turer Wesley Webb made the presén- 
tation speech. Brother Saulsbury re- 
plied by saying while they had been 
[1-2-3] 





married 30 years, 29 years of their mar- 
ried life had been spent in the grange, 
and some of the happiest moments of 
their lives had been while attending 


grange meetings. He also said his best 
friends were in the grange. The at- 
tendance was large and a _ bountiful 
feast was prepared by the sisters. 


OHIO. 

The next session of Geauga county 
Pomona will be held the third Satur- 
day in October at Burton, at which 
time officers for the coming year will 
be elected and installed. The fifth de- 
gree will be conferred on all fourth de- 
gree members who wish to take it at 
this time. 

Much enthusiasm has been mani- 
fested by tne members of Bainbridge in 
securing new members and as a result 
of the recent contest, 20 were added to 
the roll. 

The annual basket picnic of the Mad- 
ison Pomona grange was held this year 
at Madison lake. The program was 
well rendered and the addresses help- 
ful. Numerous sports and contests were 
held during the day. 

Jefferson Pomona met at Natural 
Bridge on Wednesday of this week. 
Elaborate arrangements had been made 
for the entertainment of guests. Din- 
ner was served in the grange hall. The 
sessions were of unusual interest. 


Middlefield has increased its member- 
ship to about 90. The meetings are al- 
ways full of interest. Besides discuss- 
ing topics of interest to farmers, they 
frequently have very fine literary pro- 
grams. 

A class of nine candidates were given 
final degrees at Burton the last Satur- 
day evening in August. The program 
was interesting, excellent refreshments 
were served and everybody reported a 
pleasant time, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The Pomona grange of Jackson coun- 
ty recently held a most excellent meet- 
ing at Meadow Dale church. An elabo- 
rate dinner was served by the lad es. 
After the business had been attended 
to and a class of five initiated into the 
mysteries of the order, the doors were 
thrown open and the public listened to 
the fine literary program which had 
been prepared. The order is slowly but 
surely gaining ground among the best 
farmers and the day seems not far dis- 
tant when every good family in our 


county will belong to some order. Our | 


next meeting will be held at Ripley, 
October 14. 
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You can just as well have warm, dry feet, even when ex- 
posed, as not. The secret is in getting right rubber ¢ 
wear. Write to-day for our booklet, which tells all 

about how we make the 


Buckskin Brand 


Rubber Boots ana Shoes 


(Not made by a trust.) 


They’re all rubber—pure, new rubber—the only thing 
that wears. Remember every 10% substitute to lessen 
cost of making lessens the wear 20%. Get the genuine. 
Look for the Buckskin brand on every boot-leg and bot- 
tom of every shoe. 

We sell retailers direct from factory by catalog, save 
traveling and jobbers’ profits and put that money into 
quality, If you don’t find the Buckskin brand with your 

dealer, write to us. Write anyhow for the book. 
; To introduce in any locality. we make the 
first one writing us a special 
offer. Write to-day. 


BANNER RUBBER CO., 
270 Bittmer Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL 
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This Advertisement Probably Will Not Appear Again 


$100,000 


in Cash for Self-Help for Deserv- 


ing Persons or Purposes 





Available for Scholarships in any Educational !nstitu- 
tion anywhere in the World, for any form of Self- 
Improvement, or for any Good Cause or Worthy Purpose 








of a boy or girl who is struggling for an education, and 
Do You Know who is worthy of help? 


Or a young man or 
and success are hampere 

Or an adult who only ueeds some special training to make him or her 
successful ? 

Or does your minister need a vacation trip, or a special course of lectures 
or study? Would your favorite teacher be benefited by some such oppor- 
tunity? Do you know of someone else who needs help to self-help? Do you 
want to raise money for your church, school, charity, lodge, society, or for 
any other good purpose? 

Do you want to help toward any of the above objects WITHOUT EX- 
TRA EXPENSE TO YOURSELF? 


If so write me name and address of pariy or purpose you would like to 
have assisted, state briefly why, and give your own name and address in full. 
I will gladly take up the matter with you, but more especially with the 
j ndividual you recommend as worthy of this opportunity. 


of assistance toward any form of self 
If You Yoursclf Are Worthy improvement, and are WILLING TO 


TRY TO HELP YOURSELF, especially with the co-operation of others, 
write me briefly what youdesire to accomplish. Also send for reference, the 
mame and address of at least one responsible person (better, two or three) who 
can rd to your character and who is interested to see you get on in the 
world. 


I will cheerfully co-operate with any ndividual of any age who wants to 
make some money for any purpose whatever (ample compensation for legit- 
j mate endeavor) and who is ready and eager for a chance to help himsel or 
herself onward and upward, but it is useless for “the other kind” toapply. 


iti is one that commends itself unreservedly and enthu- 
My Proposition siastically to those who would like to help some wort hy 
person or purpose, even if they may not be able to do this from their own 
pocket. Still more does my pian appeal to every one of either sex and of any 
age or location, who is ready to at least try to help themselves acquire @ 
competency. The plan is fully endorsed by American Agriculturist. 
Write at once (mention that you saw this ady. in American Agriculturist), 
enclosing @2c stamp. Apply by mailonly. Address 


HELP FOR SELF-HEL 


oung woman of promise whose best development 
by want of means? 








Care American Agriculturist. 
9 §2 Lafayette Place, N. ¥. 








__ 





See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


Tor New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
lecal conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 


MARYLAND, 


Cavetown, Washington Co, Sept 20— 
Nearly all farmers ready to plont 
wheat. Much corn being cut and crop 
better than for many years. Peaches 
going, to market in heavy lots, and 
prices are good; they are bringing from 
60c to $1.25 p %-bu bskt. Whent $1.08 
p bu, corn $1 p bbl, eggs 20c p doz, but- 
ter 18¢ p lb, chickens llc. 

New London, Frederick Co, Sept 19— 
Ground in good condition for seeding, 
which will begin soon. Corn’ slowly 
ripening; some farmers have already 
begun cutting. Crop generally good. 
Wheat nearly threshed and the crop 
is light; average for county 12 bus p 
acre. Early potatoes good crop; late 
not so good. Some complaint of rot. 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co, Sept 18— 
Yield of late planted corn seriously cut 
down by recent drouth. Late potatoes 
and tomatoes also damaged. Corn in 
general is hardly up to expectations. 
Apple crop is only about half of aver- 
age. Peaches were short, but brought 
good prices, 


Thurmont, Frederick Co, Sept 19— 


Pastures fine. Corn ripening ‘vell and 
a big crop. Farmers cutting corn, fill- 
ing silos and sowing wheat. Some wheat 
up nicely. Best clover and clover seed 
crop for,years being cut and threshed 
as fast as dry enough. Potatoes mostly 
raised; a fine crop. Apples scarce and 
peaches plentifu!. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Aleppo, Greene Co, Sept 19—Thresh- 
ing of grain completed; yield of oats 
very heavy and of fine quality; yield 
of wheat not over 50%. Seeding well 
under way and soil in fine condition. 
Corn crop good but maturing of fodder 
two weeks late. Hay crop very heavy 
and harvested in good condition. Po- 
tato crop fine. Pastures plentiful and 
stock in fine condition. Tobacco, buck- 
wheat and rye not cultivated. Apple 
crop fair. Plum crop very heavy. Mar- 
ket very good for all produce. Stock of 
all kinds finds ready sale and brings 
good prices. 


Brodbecks, York Co, Sept 18—Much 
of the early threshing is done; yield of 
wheat better than was supposed, being 
from 15 to 35 bus p a. Oats better than 
for muny years. The time is here for 
seeding ,and most farmers are ready. 
The corn is fast ripening and will be 
more than an average crop. Tomatoes 
and sweet corn are nearly all harvest- 
ed. A large quantity, of clover will be 
cut for seed. Wheat has been threshed 
and has produced more than an aver- 
age yield. Apples will be in abundance. 
A largeamount of apple butter has been 
boiled. Peach crop is short. More buck- 
wheat was sown than for many years; 
the yield is good. Eggs scarce and sell 
for 18 to 20c on the farm. 


Flora Dale, Adams Co, Sept 17—With 
the exception of one period of seven 
days in Aug, there have not been since 
last March more than five consecutive 
days without rain. As a consequence, 
where the rain did not interfere with 
cultivation, there have been fine crops. 
Hay and oats have been especially 
heavy. Wheat has yielded well, and 
corn, where there was a good stand, 
wil be fine. The yield of peaches, plums 
and pears has been above the average. 
Apples will be about 20% of last year, 
and mostly not of as good quality. 
Probably because of the excessive hu- 
midity of the summer, the _ various 








treatments for San Jose scale have been 
° 
e 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


largely failures. Fruit men are some- 
what discouraged, but hope for better 
success next year. Pasturage is very 
good, and as a whole the outlook is en- 
couraging. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Sept 19— 
Most grass seeded. Potato fields had 
started nicely before the recent rains, 
“und some corn cutting was under way. 
The wind during the storm early Sept 
15 blew the heavily eared corn very 
low, and broke much, or else shredded 
and destroyed the blades considerably 
and soiled much more. It blew off a 
third of the winter apples, including 
most of the best top ones, and bruised 
many of the remainder. Of cours 
Kieffer and other pears suffered, too, 
but it seems there was fruit to spare. 
iall apples are generally better than 
vsual. Sweet potatoes seem to have 
resumed growing since the rain, 

Rahway, Union Co, Sept 17—Farmers 
are busy cutting second crop of grass, 
seeding grass and grain, digging pota- 
toes and cutting corn. Much seeding 
has been done for grass and much 
ground is being prepared for rye and 
wheat. Potatoes are of good size, but 
much rot is reported, by some farmers 
as much as half a crop; others report 
but little. Corn planted early is good, 
but the late is only a medium yield. 
A very heavy rain with high winds on 
the morning of Sept 15 prostrated corn 
and blew about all the fruit from the 
trees; otherwise but little damage was 
done, Pastures still continue good, and 
cows are giving a good flow of milk. 


OHIU, 





Somerset, Perry Co—There was a 
large acreage sowed to oats this year 
and the crop is a fine one, Average 
crop of potatoes and corn expected. 
Wheat about two-thirds of average 
yield. 


Auglaize, Allen Co—Threshing is al- 
most finished; market price for wheat 
$1 p bu, oats 30c. A large amount of 
oats being held by farmers. Many tons 
of hay are going to market. Corn crop 
is looking fairly well. If there is a late 
fall, corn will be fine. Sheep market 


good. Good breeding ewes bring $5 
each. Hog cholera still prevailing. 
Lancaster, Fairfield Co—Plowing 


about all done for wheat: about same 
acreage will be sowed to wheat as last 
year. Wheat being freely marketed; it 
was a good crop and quality fine. Corn 
almost rendy to cut; there will be an 
average yield. 

Senecaville, Guernsey Co—Fine crop 
of hay harvested, and an immense crop 
of oats. Wheat a good yield, and an 
average yield of corn expected, Pas- 
tures good. Most fruits full crops, but 
apples only one-half crop. 


Xenia, Greene Co—Farmers have be- 
gun to cut corn, and it is thought that 
there will be a pretty good yield. Oats 
threshing all done and yield a good 
one; they are now being marketed. 
Large acreage of wheat will not be 
sown. Potatoes making a good yield 
and quality sood. 

Arlington, Hancock Co—Threshing 
nearly all done. Oats a splendid crop 
and an immense yield. Corn will be 
about half a crop. Clover seed almost 
a failure; what the dry weather did not 
destroy the grasshoppers did. Potatoes 
very poor. Plowing for wheat pro- 
gressing nicely; ground generally be- 
ing put into pretty good shape for seed- 
ing. Apple crop light. Potato crop 
light. Vegetables, such as tomatoes, 
very searce and poor. Prices of all 
kinds of meats, grains and vegetables 
high. 

Dunkirk, Hardin Co—Oats about all 
threshed: crop a large one of good qual- 
ity. Recent rains have hastened corn 
along and unless frost comes too soon 
there will be a fair crop. Wheat crop 
about 50% of average. 


Chatfield, Crawford Co—Clover seed 
very scarce: only about a third of a 
crop here. Much corn was blown down 
during the recent severe storm, and it 
is not ripening very fast. Big crop of 
oats here. Not many hogs, 





NEW YORK. 





Pomfret, Chautauqua Co, Sept 17— 
Grapes are looking well, and there will 
be about 75% of a crop. Apples are a 
full crop and hanging to the trees well. 
Plums a good crop; early ones brought 
25c p 8-lb bskt. Cherries were a good 
crop and brought 6c p lb at factories or 
50ec p bskt. Eggs 22c p doz. Corn is 
poor and late. Oats cut and average 
a good yield. Hay fairly good. A great 
many fruit trees winterkilled. Pear 
trees are blighting to a great extent 
this year. Peaches a fair crop. There 
was an immense pack of peas put up 
by the canners, but not many berries. 


Jchnsonville, Rensselaer Co, Sept 17 
—Farmers are busy plowing and sow- 
ing rye. Potatoes are yielding 50 to 75 
bbis pa. They are selling in Troy mar- 
ket at 80c to $1 p bbl. Corn is a good 
crop, but few farmers have begun cut- 
ting. Rye straw is bringing $14 p ton 
at Johnsonville, but farmers ure hold- 
ing for higher prices. 


Covert, Seneca Co, Sept 18—Corn very 
backward and many acres will not ma- 
ture. Oats an average crop. Potato 
vines have made rapid growth, but 
many fields are blighting. If frost 
holds off a while longer there wil 
be a good crop of buckwheat. Butter 
16e p lb, eggs 22c p doz, potatoes 50c 
p bu, 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Sept 18—Crops 
never looked better, but farmers re- 
port the nights too cool for corn, Farm- 
ers plowing for rye. Oats mostly 
threshed and turning out well. Pota- 
toes rotting badly. Eggs 24c p doz and 
scarce. Rye straw $18 p ton. Hay low. 


Leray, Jefferson Co, Sept 19—Grain is 
heavy. Corn will be good if the frost 
keeps off. Calves are high and hard 
to find. The new cheese factory in the 
Gurdner neighborhood burned recently 
and milk is now brought to Daniel Wal- 
rath’s factory in Evans Mills. Stock of 
all kinds brings a good price. Cows are 
selling at $25 to $45 each, 4-weeks-old 
pigs $1.50. Many furms are to rent, 
help being so short and high-priced. 
Butter 20 to 23c p lb, eggs 20c p doz. 


Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co, Sept 
plentiful. Buckwheat 
State corn looking well, 
Silage corn has made 
Silo filing will begin 


18—Apples are 
loaded well. 
but rather late. 
a large growth. 
at once. 

Rochester, Monroe Co, Sept 17—A ter- 
rific electric storm passed over this 
place recently, accompanied by fierce 
wind and hail. Much damage was done 
to crops, especially fruit. Several build- 
ings were unroofed, and several barns 
burned. Potatoes are rotting badly. 
Farly peaches are selling at 35 to 40c 
p bskt, and grapes at 6c p Ib. 


The State Dairymen’s association 
will hold its annual convention at Her- 
kimer, Herkimer county, N Y, Dec 13- 
15. This was decided by the executive 
committee at Syracuse last week. 
There will be no implement exhibit 
this year, but an attractive program 
will be arranged and announced later. 
The pres is George Smith of Frankfort. 
The sec is Robert McAdam of Rome. 
Thefunds turned over by F. E. Dawley, 
the retiring treasurer, to Jared Van 
Wagenen, treas, show $155. 

Stop This Great Mistake—The edi- 
torial note on the barge canal in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for Aug 27, is just 
and timely. It is time for us to move. 
Millions are already wasted. Western 
shippers are laughing at us for expect- 
ing them to break freight at Buffalo, 
when they can reach the ocean with- 
out breaking freight and more cheaply. 
Canada has her 20-canal well under 
way. Down the Mississippi valley is 
going a sixth line of railroad, deflect- 
ing the traffic that before slavery was 
destroyed came this way. New Orleans 
is already the second export city of the 
United States. The Mississippi valley 
will be hereafter what nature intended 
it to be, the great natural outlet for 
the midwest and northwest. But 
there remains for us an immense local 
traffic, reaching as far as Duluth. The 
problem now is whether we shall give 
this away permanently to Canada and 
Baltimore, while we not only lose our 
commerce, but fool away $100,000,000 
in a useless ditch. I believe the people 





who voted for the barge canal are com. 
ing to their senses. What we need is q 
ship canal, carrying lake vessels dj. 
rectly to the seaboard. On such a 
meusure we should readily add th. 
farmers’ vote to that of New York gity, 
Ly the present plan we shall lose ou+ 
present Erie canal, with its local ad- 
vantages and in its place get an utterly 
useless canal for either through or loc:! 
tratfic. If New York city is ready ty 
join hands with us we can very quick}y 
correct the blunder.—[{E. P. Powe!! 
Oneida Co, N Y. 

Road Improvement—The total high- 
way mileage in N Y is 74,000 mi. In 4 
rs 31,000 mi have been voted from 
the labor system to the money systen 






aid to the extent of about $400,000, 
State Engineer Van Alstyne has re- 
cently issued bulletin No 7, giving i 
structions in regard to the improy 
ment and maintenance of public high- 
Ways. For the first time the condition 
in each locality is taken up _ intelli- 
gently and treated locally. Every hign- 
way commissioner in the state should 
have this bulletin. 


Chautauqua Co had an unusually 
fine dairy exhibit at the recent state 
fair. This reflects great credit upon 
Asst Com of Agri Clark and his able 
assistant, W. C. Patrick of Jamestown. 
From this co there were 14 entries of 
creamery butter, which scored from 
9544 to 97 points of a_ possible 100, 
There were six exhibits from private 
dniries, the highest score reaching 98, 
Which was the best mark made in the 
entire exhibit from the state. This 
score was made by A. W. Little of 
I’rewsburg. In the cheese department 
there were four entries scoring from 95 
to 95% in the export class and 9414 to 
% in the home trade class. In addi- 
tion there were four entries from Alle- 
gheny Co, scoring from 9415 to 9815, 
which latter record was made by M. 
E. Gordon of Fillmore. 


The Sugar Beet Crop—The condition 
of the growing beet crop in Wayne 
county, N Y, and throughout the state, 
from all accounts that are available, is 
better and more promising than at an\ 
time during the past four or five years 
Fall inspection was begun about Sept ! 
and we feel convinced that the average 
yield p a is going to be fully one-third 
higher than last year and in man) 
places even better. Farmers are, with- 
out exception, apparently well satisfied 
with the crop. What has helped great- 
ly to bring about this result is the fa: 
that we have furnished all our grow 
ers, Who contracted with us for 5 a or 
over, With help necessary to do all th: 
hand work in their beet crop wheneve! 
and wherever required. We have fur- 
nishd them this help at the rate of $1.25 
p day of ten hours’ work. Our men hay: 
done their work satisfactorily and 
cheaply. We ure going to furnish help 
this fall for pulling and topping beets 
The crop will be pulled about the firs 
week in October and we expect a ton- 
nage of from 40,000 to 45,000. Probably 
our factory will be started the second 
week in October. We have enlarged 
our unloading and track facilities and 
will be in a position to place on our own 
tracks about 200 cars. The acreage nex! 
year promises to be considerably in 
creased.—[F. Steigerwald, Presiden 
Empire Beet Sugar Company. 

or 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains 24%c. The market is called ‘‘very 
flush” by the dealers, and there is ne 
expectation of a change in prices before 
the regular meeting of the exchange 
directors on the last Wednesday of the 
month. West of the Hudson the plat- 
form surplus sells for $1.25 p 40-qt can. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Sept 17 wer: 
as follows: 





Milk Cream 
ie. tere sail tava esas 32,573 1,745 
Susquehanna wees 13,180 225 
West Shore .......-...++ 2,345 1,02 
TE ACKEWEANGR o6cdcccsecs 36,800 1,95 ) 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,523 1,36 ; 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 7,043 14! 
QMERSIO  occvccccicscances Gee 2,36 ' 
Lehigh Valley .......... 16,671 i9 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,949 16" 
Maw THAVER .occccccsecese G87 8 
Other sources ........+- 5,435 128 
| Perr 9,887 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





TEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





——— | ate | 
Per 100 Ibs 
i 1 1904 | 1903 1904 


Hogs | Sheep 





193 |1904! 1903 





15 |¢¢.00 |$6.25 [36.25 $4.10 $4.25 
Now York..,| 5-85 | 5.50 | 6.60 | 6.70 | 4.35 4-20 
Tiuffalo.....-| 5-89 | 5.50 | 6.15] 6.40! 4.50] 4.95 
Kansas City} 6.00 | 6.40 | 5.90 | 6 10. 3.90] 8 75 
Pi ure 5.05 | 5.60 | 6.451 6.55 4.501 4.10 





Monday, Sept 19. 
At t Mew York, last week there was a 
heavy slump in cattle, prices declining 
1 ic; medium and common bulls held 
up on light receipts; cows off 10@2ic. 
Milch cows sold fairly well; good stock 
averaged $2 to 3 p head higher. General 
sales at 20@50 for common to choice 
milkers, calf included; extra 55@60. 
Calves ruled very firm Wednesday and 
choice veals were higher; but mar- 
ket closed dull and easier, with west- 

erns in oversupply and hard to sell. 
On Monday of this week, with 31 cars 
of cattle on sale, there was little trad- 
ing, owing to the Jewish holiday, which 
kept most of the butchers from the 















market. Prices weak all around. Calves 
in liberal supply (2650 head), and prices 
dropped 25c on nearly all grades. About 
700 head unsold, Medium to geod na- 
tive steers, averaginug 1175 to 1325 lbs, 
crossed the scales at $4.45@5.25 p-100 
Ibs; bulls 2.60@2.75, common and me- 
rom im coWs 1.25@2.50, common to prime 

als 5@8.25, tops 8.50, buttermilks and 
po ssers 2.50@3.50. 

Sheep strong all last week and closed 
W@lie higher on top grades; good to 
choice lambs firm on light receipts. On 
Monday of this week, with 78 cars of- 
fered, sheep held up to Saturday’s 
prices; lambs opened dull and lower, 
prices slumping 25@50c. The top grades 
showed the greatest weakness. Com- 
mon to prime sheep sold at $2.50@4.25 
p 100 Ibs: 3 cars of western wethers 
and yearlings mixed, 4.30@4.35, culls at 
2, common to prime lambs at 5@6.25, 2% 


(choice) at 6.30@6.35, culls at 4@ 
4.50. Top figures obtained for a deck of 
Ky lambs; best Canadian lambs 
brought 6.30, state lambs 6.25, O lambs 
6, Ind do 6, 

Hloes made a slight advance on Wed- 
nesday, but dropped off 10@15e on Fri- 
day, closing dull. On Monday of this 
wer k good medium hogs were strong; 
light hogs and pigs easier. About 3150 
head on sale. Pa and state hogs sold 
mainly at 6.40@6.60 p 100 Ibs, swill-fed 
Pa do 6.25, mixed western do 5.80. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

While it is noticeable that the early 
fall trade is commencing, the general 
tone of the market improved little if 
any over last week. Dealers are busy 


cars 


buying horses in the west, and the 
opinion prevails that the outlook is 
favorable. Business horses that are 
Scusoned and ready for use are in good 
demand and drafters continue to bring 
high figures. There is a fair demand 


for saddle horses and cobs, and high- 
class carriage horses are doing well, 
considering the earliness of the season. 

Pittsburg, receipts at opening of 
Ne 


were heavy, agsregating 175 loads, 
ug st 125 the preceding Monday. 
Prices could not stand up under this 
depressing influence, the general de- 
cline amounting to 25c. Quotations as 
follows: 
E-tra -1450-1600 Tbe $54.5 65 Poor to good hnils weese 
Goud 1 bbe 40.5 30 Poor to goode wa 150. 350 
Fair, 00 1100 ibs 315.0400 Heifers, 700 000 The 2 554 25 
Comm: n, 700-900 Ibs 225.1325 Bologna cows, phd 7 00.150 
Rough, half fat 3:0 400 Veal enives 5 00@7 50 
Fat oxen 2ioy40 Cows & springers. 16 Wug48 OO 


Hog receipts totaled 55 doubles, a 


slight increase. Market in good shape, 
medium Yorkers commanding $6.40 
@6.45, heavies 6.25@6.30, lights 6.15@6.30, 
pigs 5.90@6. Sheep receipts 25 loads 
and lamb market ruled weaker, best 
felling at 5.50@6, culls 3.75@4.50, mut- 
tons unchanged, wethers 4.25@4.50, 
mixed 3.75@4. 


At Buffalo, with 270 loads of cattle 
on sale Monday of this week, the mar- 
ket necessarily ruled slow and lower on 
about all grades. Prime beeves went 


over the scales at $5.50@5.85, butchers 

0, cows 3@4, canners 1.25@2, feed- 
ers 3@3.75, bulls 2@4, springers 25@52 
ea. Veal supply 1500 head; fair de- 


mand; choice 7.75@8. 

Good run of sheep, with a slow trade. 
A few lambs reached $6.25, but most 
sold at 5.75@6.15, culls 4@5. Ewes in 
fair request at 3.85@4, wethers 4.25@ 
4.50, yearlings 4.50@4.765, mixed 3.75@ 

3 





FARM AND MARKET 


4. Hog market active. Pigs brought 
5.90@6, Yorkers and mixed 6.30@6.45, 
heavies 6.35@6.50. 


World’s Fair Demonstration Dairy Test 





The dairy test at St Louis is moving 
along smoothly. Below. are given the 
amount of feed consumed and the milk, 
butter fat, ete, produced during the 
10 days ending September 13. 

FEED CONSUMED IN POUNDS, 







Short- Jer- Hol- Brwn 
horn, sey, stein, Swss, 
2Bcws Bews lscws 5cws 
Bilaqe ...cccccscccceses eooe 4,668 4,243.5 _ - 
Cornmeal ..... — 687.5 7.0 -- 
Clover hay 1,011 -- -- 78 
BrAR cccosccese 891 686.5 249.5 24 
Oilmeal ......-c000 446 © 492.5 35.0 18 
Cottonseed meal 435 6.5 5.0 22 
Corn hearts ...... 588 520.5 — — 
Ghaten Geek ....cccccccsace 789 (1,081.5 209.5 21 
Distiller’s graius.......... 827 _ _— - 
CE GEESE cececccescccces — 1,527.0 636.0 _ 
Cround oats 595 399.0 2,170.5 _— 
Alfalfa hay . 2,291 3,517.5 1,299.0 23 
Cut green corn.. - — 5,930.0 2,135 
Union grains ..cccccccccce _ _- 609 
Mominy feed ............+ 740 «= 397.0 = 318.5 7 
WHAT THE COWS PRODUCED, 
TE, GS cecesecccscecseed 9%, rr . 9, . 8. 8 8,030.0 2,037.3 
Fat test, per cent....... 3.40 3.75 
Solids not fat, per cent.. 392 :. a B.H 9.23 
Butter fat, lbs............ 349.362 436.501 273.02 76.4 
Solids not fat, Ibs........ 817.928 916.291 669.702 188.01 
Milk, p cow p day, Ibs.. 32.7 39.8 53.5 40.7 
3ntter fat, p cow p day, 
BRS ccccecccccccccccoccoose 248 «61.696 81.82 1.528 
Solids not fat p cow p 
Gaz, TS cevccccccceseces 2.983 3.665 4.465 3.76 





Tobacco Notes. 


The American Tobacco Co or “trust” 
has met its Waterloo in Canada. The 
Canadian minister of the interior noti- 
fied the company to discontinue its 
system of requiring dealers to handle 
trust goods exclusively or he would 
cancel their Canadian license. The 
company at once agreed to revoke their 
order. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Late SaLEs—While some of the rais- 
ers are cutting their crop, hoping to re- 
alize something for their labor, others 
are plowing land under on account of 
several hailstorms which ruined their 
tobacco. Buyers are around to pur- 
chase damaged crops, offering 2%c p 
lb, but growers are not inclined to sell, 
holding for better figures. Christian 
Charles, near Mt Joy, who had some 
of his crop harvested before the storm, 
sold his entire output at 5c p Ib.—[{C. 
H., Columbia, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

CLINTON Co—The new crop is prac- 
tically all under sheds. The quality ap- 
pears good, but there is not to exceed 
2-3 as much tobacco here as was har- 
vested last season. Curing has started 
out very satisfactorily. No contracts 
made so far. Generally growers are of 
the opinion that good prices will be 
realized this yr, and they are in no 
hurry to sacrifice their tobacco to the 
first buyer who comes along. Farmers 
have estimated their crop to be worth 
about 9c p lb in the bdl.—[A. F. 


Wrommnae Co—Tobacco growing has 
declined in the Vosburg district of late 
yrs. Formerly some great crops were 
raised on the “bend,” the river lands 
yielding as high as 2000 Ibs pa. At 10c 
p lb, farmers often cleared as high as 
$100 p a, and the industry thus thrived. 
When prices dropped to 5c, however, 
farmers began to turn to other crops. 





MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 
22@23c p doz, hens 13%@14q p Ib, chicks 
14%@lic. Apples $1.50@2.25 p bbl, pears 
1@3.25, peaches 75c@1 p bx, grapes 15@ 
20c p 8-lb bskt. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
onions 70@80c p bu, tomatoes 15@25c p 
bskt. Timothy hay 12@14 p ton, rye 
straw 12@15. Beef cattle 3%@4%c p Ib 
1 w, milch cows 25@30 ea, veal calves 7@ 


Tc. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 








55 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
small and large ones, good hunting and not gun 
shy; puppies of the purest breed; stamps for cir- 
cular. J, HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 





FERRETS, both English and Fitch; the finest lot | — 


ever offered; reduction on large orders; send for 
catalog. RALPH Woon, New London, oO. 


SCOTCH COLLIE pups, Chester White pigs, 
%. H. A, THATCHER, Lack, Pa 


COLLIE PUPPIES—NELSON’S, , Grove City, Pa. 











LARGE 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 


Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed, 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 

ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 


Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, conveniences. 


heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds. 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 

gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm. mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order. 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST , 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
LIVE STOCK. 


Berkshires, Ches- 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves; write for circulars, P, F., HAM- 
ILTUON, Cochranville, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS—May, June and July pigs; 
boars for fall service; best quality and breeding, 
prices low. B. H. ACKLEY, K 37, Laceyville, Pa, 
; IMPROVED Yorkshires, 
white, easy fattening, prolitic; weanlings, 
E. E, STEVENS, _ Madison, Lake Co, | v0 

REGISTERED Jerecy bulls, two to 15 months 
old; Poland-China boars and sows WM BiG- 
HAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, _ Pa, 

~ FOUR thoroughbred Berkshire sows with pigs; 
also, spring pigs; prices reasonable WILLIAM 
MU LLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Prime, full-blood yearling Angora 








the be ‘st hog; : 
up, 











bucks and choice high-grade does. Apply to WM 
A. WOODS, Bath, N H, 

PRIMROSE HERD—Improved large English 
Yorkshires from imported stock. A, A, BRAD- 


LEY, | Frewsburg, No N Y. 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Good and pure-bred 
stock $8 and upward; also Collie pups cheap, W. A. 
LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 











BERKSHIRES—$5 each, $9 per pair; only the 
best. (Old in the business.) H, L. SWINEFORD, 
Richmond, Va. 





~ FRE NCH Coach 
hogs, Scotch Collie pups. 
N Y. 


stallions and mares, Berkshire 
EK. 8S. AKIN, Auburn, 





REGISTERED O I C spring pigs cheap; either 
sex, pairs not akin. EK P. ROGERS, Wayville, 








RED POLL cattle for sale; one cow 5 yrs old, 
one bull 2 yrs. W. B. POLLOCK, Canonsburg, Pa. 


REGISTERED Shropshires, a few ewes and one 
fine ram. FRED ARMER, “Ballston Spa, NY. 


REGISTERED Lincoln rams and ewes, all ages, 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, N Y. 


REGISTERED Holsteins, all ages, both sexes. 
A. MILLS Portageville, N Y. 


DORSETS—Ram _ lambs, 
PH@Ps, ¢ Castile, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Shropshire rams, ©. AT- AT- 
WATER, Olean, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Ten Hampshire Down ewes, H. W. 
ALLISON, Mercer, Pa. 


PURE-BRED a all ages. JESSE CAR. 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS cattle W. 4H. RINK, 
Johnstown, Pa, 


CHESTER pigs. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 
~~ EGGS AND POULTRY. 














registered. MBRTON 

















FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
Rocks. Write for price on 
NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 





BEST STRAIN White Wyandot cockerels, pure 
Pekin ducks and drakes, one dollar each, GEORGE 
VAN ALST, Montgomery, 











COLLIES—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 





FINE young Buff Rocks, 5 or more $1 each. 
BRANCH VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Tel- 
ford, Pa. 

LEGHORNS. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


[15] 255 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 








lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poult:y, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

FGGS, poultry, game, celery, apples, potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, sold. rices, TT. q 


HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave, Phila elphia, Pa. 


LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs, hay, straw, fruits, 
vegetables, daily returns; ay ed 60. years, 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 

arket 


2 YEARS’ experience results ob- 


best = mar 
trained for frit and —— a. AUSTIN & COCH- 
NAN, 24 Duane St, New York. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 











Rn cag ge Factory rebnilt small size 
1uskers; also 8-horse sweep powers ROSENTHAL 
CORN HUSKER CO, Milwaukee, “Wis, ¥ 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Cut ensilage and saw 


wood with our 5 horse-power. Price $150, t 
free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, CL - wean: 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 














RED WONDER and Mealy seed wheat; both va 
ee Fy Fy free from rust and 
nsects; se reclean price $L3 bushel, ba 
free. FRED F. JOHNSON, Brooklyn, 0. ” 

SEED WHBEAT— Five varieties; if not 
and sound reship and get your money back. 
othy seed, Samples, etc, for stamp. A. H, 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa. 


clean 


Tim- 
HOFF- 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


15 ACRES ONLY $500—Productive farm, near 
good neigibors, ouly 1-4 mile to school; cuts » 
tons hay from nearly level fields; brook watered 
pasture for 12 cows; plenty of wood for the farm; 
50 good young apple trees, 25 barrels in season; 
abundance berries, plums, pears, cherries; 5room 
cottage house; barn, 36x72; running water; ad- 
vanced age of owner cause of sale; price only 
$500, with $300 down and your notes for $50 a year, 
with interest, for the balance; it is just the oppor- 
tunity tor a man of limited means to secure a 
farm where he can secure a good honest hving 
for a family, raising corn, potatoes, oats and hay, 
and keeping flock of hens, a few sheep and some 











cows; cream can be sold at the door, Llustrated 
lists of other New Kngland farms, with reliabie 
information of soils, crops, markets, climate, eic, 
mailed fre. E, A, STRUUT, Farm Dept 45, 150 
Nassau street, New York City, or Tremout Tem- 
pie, | Boston, Mass. 

A NICE FARM of 383 acres for sale, one mile 
from station, postoftice, schools aud churches, six 


miles from univ of Va; good land, splendid view, 
fine water, healthful climate, first-class buildings, 
209 young fruit trees; fine location for dairying 
or stock raising; a bargain. F, E, WILLIAMS, 
M D, Charlottesville, Va 





F or investments, 
cattle ranches. 


homes, farms, fruit, 


FLORIDA 
* For particulars aud 


poultry and 


eee, address BUARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
~ FARMS, , stock, g grain, tobacco, fruit, poultry, 


truck; also mine ral springs; write what you want, 
THOMAS BROWBR, Mt Airy, N CG. 





~ VIRGI NIA 3 plantations; “also “to close estate & 
big bargain in a 5-bbl Michigan flouring mill, 


8. P. BROCKWAY, Staunton, Va. 





FARMS—For rich farming, fruit growing, fine 
climate write J. D. 8. HANS ‘SON, Hart, Mich, 


VIRGINIA farms and timber 
A. L. ADAMSON, Manchester, 


FARM FOR SALE—9 acres, first-class build- 
ings. A. MILLS, Portageville, N Y, 


ve for catalog, 


, Wa ashington, Dc. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 


FF \RMS-—GR iN’ re ARISH, 











men; railway train ser- 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motermen, conductois; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 
pic ation blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 


W ANTPD—Able-bodied 


~ FARMER agents wanted--One farmer “sold w in 
five days; another five in two hours; another eight 
one afternoon; liberal commission; write at once 
before someone else takes the agency for your 
locality. FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK ©O, 
Newton, Ia, 


LEARN TBLEGRAPHY ‘and railroad id accounting, 
$50 to $100 per month salary; indorsed by all rail- 


roads; write for catalog MORSE SCHOOL yo 
TELEG RAPHY, Cincivunati, O, Elmira, N ¥, A 
lanta, Ga, 





WANTED Young men to learn telegraphy; good 
sitions secured; illustrated catalog free. EAST- 


ERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Box No 1, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Always More Than Satisfied. 


We were able to sell what eggs we 
wished to with one insertion, and we 
have always been more than satisfied 
with results of the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist.— 
[Thompson & Hewitt, Gouverneur, N Y. 
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The Live Stock Markets. 


Cond 
257 





At Chicago, the resumption of a nor- 
mal trade mentioned in these columns 
last week, made packers feel somewhat 
eusier us regards a plentitude of sup- 
plies. Offerings enjoyed a free outlet in 
all quarters dut at no higher prices. 
Receipts proved of liberal proportions, 
due for the most part to shipments of 
stock that had been forced back from 
the market during the progress of the 
strike. 

Canners improved to a moderate ex- 
tent but later reacted. Range catile 
sold on a slightly higher basis than a 
few weeks ago, The feeder trade was 
held in abeyance, while operators 
turned their whole attention to the fute 
of the late corn crop. Buyers prefer 
steers that can be fattened and mar- 


keted in 3 to 4 mos. General cattle 
prices ranged as follows: 

Fancy native steers ........$5.70@ 6.15 
Good to choice, 1260 to 1400 lbs 4.75@ 5.50 
Inferior to medium .......... 3.79@ 4.50 
Western range steers ...... 3.25@ 4.40 
Good to choice fed heifers.... 3.75@ 4.60 
Extra native butcher cows.. 3.50@ 4.25 
Fair to good butcher cows.. 2.75@ 3.25 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 4.25 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 lbs 3.25@ 3.90 
Plain to ch light stock cattle 2.75@ 3.65 
Fair to extra veal calves .... 4.00@ 6.50 


Milch cows, p head .........-20.00@45.00 


Firmness characterized the hog trade, 
and a substantial advance was recorded 
despite temporary setbacks. Prices 
ranged 50@60c above Aug quotations, 
best packing swine selling at $5.85@6.05. 


Rough hogs moving more. satisfac- 
torily than during the strike period. 


This is due more to the ability of pack- 
ers to handle this grace of swine rather 
than to any reductions in supplies. 

In another part of this paper will be 
found an article on the outlook for 
western feeding sheep. More liberal 
supplies are telling on prices. Western 
fat sheep $3.25@4.10, culls and bucks 2 
@2.50, teeding muttons 2.75743.50, fat 
lambs 5.25@6.25, feeders 4@4.65. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 








LaTEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
£TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 








Wheat Corn Oais 
‘as ra t ee ae — — 
stacaathaitl | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago...../114 | 077. | 51%] 4754] .31%,| .36% 
New York...) 1.15%9| .84%4) .57) | 5654) 6360 | .42%y 
Boston....... — Ay 


81 | .64%_] .61',] .40 
Toledo.,,....|1.14 | 80M) 56 | 50 | .32%4) .38%, 
St Louis.....{1.11 | .80 | .52 | .44%] .31 | .39 
Min’p’lis..../1.14 | .82%,] 54%] .4725] 31 | .36Y% 
Liverpool...) — | .96 | .65 | 64%) — - 











At Chicago, the wheat market has 
continued decidedly erratic at a high 
price level. The feeling was one of 
continued nervousness with the belief 
general that serious inroads into the 
crop must mean a small exportable sur- 


plus and high prices throughout the 
season. Last week's phenomenal ad- 
vance, which carried Dec wheat to 


practically a $1.17 level, and old Sept 
close to that point, was largely specu- 
lative; and scared shorts taken care 
of, prices naturally reacted somewhat. 
It is difficult to discern any prominent 
investment demand at these prices, and 
flour manufacturers are very loath to 
buy heavily, although securing some 
advantage through’ the possibility of 
getting a little more money for the fin- 
ished product. With the wheat market 
in its present nervous state, owing to 
the uncertainties of frosts catching be- 
lated fields in the northwest, and un- 
certainties over threshing returns ev- 
erywhere, it is exceedingly difficult to 
follow quotations. In a general way, 
wheat prices in the west seem to be 
lodged well above 1 p bu, and it takes 
very little pushing on the part of bull- 
ish operators to place it at 1.05 or 1.10, 
The smart reactions late last week, 
when Duluth broke more than 4c p bu, 
and Chicago went off from 1.13@1.10 for 
Sept were the result of free selling by 
speculators following warmer weather 
in the northwest. 





The reports of unquestioned and seri- | 
ous damage to spring wheat, as printed | 
in American Agriculturist, and as sent | 
out in the govt bulletins, have been | 
shaping factors the past week or more, | 
Recent trade advices from the norih- | 
west include many of like tenor, al- |} 


| 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


though some well-posted people in Man- 
iioba insist that the reports of damage 
there are grossly exaggerated. Thresh- 
ing returns continue poor in various 
parts of the wheat belt. 

Other influences leading toward a 
continuance of high wheat prices in- 
cluded reports not yet verified of a pos- 
itive decrease in the Russian crop, and 
a belief that the world’s outturn is of 
only moderate proportions at best. Ar- 
gentina wheat supplies were said to be 
unusually small, but the area now un- 
der the crop in that South American 
country larger than a year ago, with 
prospects excellent. Shipments of wheat 
and flour from Atlantic coasts were 
small, 


WHEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO, 


[Per bushel in cents, fractions omitted.] 


Sept Dec May July 
1904-5 ..194@114 — — — 
1903-4 .. 74@93* T7@87 87@101 94@106 
1902-3 .. 70@95 72@78 75@ 81 T5@ 84 
1901-2 .. 68@71 T73@79 72@ 76 71@ 79 
1900-1 . 72@79 69@75 T70@ 75 63@ 72 


64@ 68 
68@ 79 


1899-0 .. 69@75 64@69 
1898-9 ., 62@68  63@70 

The possibility of the corn crop get- 
ting out of the way of frost was al- 
most the sole topic in that market. In 
fact, some damage was reported by 
heavy frosts last week in the latitude 
of northern Ia, although later the tem- 
peratures were higher, All substantial 
testimony points to the fact that Sept 
and possibly the opening days of Oct 
should be generally free from hard 
frosts to insure the proper maturing of 
the crop throughout the corn belt. On 
aun earlier page of American Agricultur- 
ist our editorial representative, who has 


74@ 82 


69@ 75 


been personally inspecting the field, 
gives details of the situation. Prices 


at Chicago and elsewhere are necessa- 
rily sensitive. Sept sold freely at figures 
around 51% 53e p bu, Dee 50%@52%*e. 

heoats market had little independent 
character, being inclined to follow other 
cereals, leaning toward firmness. The 
trade interpreted the govt monthly bul- 
letin as indicative of a crop of 785,- 
000,000 bus, but this hed little effect 
on the market. The cash demand is 
fair, mostly on home account; stand- 
ard grade, Sept delivery, quotable 
around 314%@32¢ p bu, Dec fractionally 
above and below 33c. 

Rye showed considerable strength 
with frequent advances of %@lc, out- 
side not fully maintained. Receipts 
were small, demand fair. No 2, free on 
board, 75%@i6%e p bu, Sept 74@75c. 

General steadiness prevailed in bar- 
ley, most grades averaging a shade 
hizher under a good demand, Common 
to choice malting 48@55c p bu, low 
grades 40@44c. 

Flaxseed continued quiet, traders in- 
terested in the crop outlook in the 
northwest, and at times fearful over 
frost. The light cash business was on 
the basis of $1.25@1.26 p bu for No 1 
N W, futures dull. 

Timothy seed offerings were liberal, 
trade fairly active and prices about 
steady on the basis of $2.95 p 100 lbs for 
cash prime. At one time Mar was of- 
fered at 3.10. No clover seed is in sight, 
demand fair, feeling one of steadiness. 


Contract prime or Oct delivery 11.50@ 
11.65 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, wheat fluctuated wild- 
ly last week. No 2 red sold $1.15% fob 
afioat. No 2 corn 57c in elevators, corn 
chops $23.75@24 p ton, mixed oats 344.@ 
36c. Distillers evincing more interest 
in rye, sales being noted at 78%@78e p 
bu for No 2, turley little changed; 
new malting 48@a8c, feeding 41@41'4¢, 
malt 62.@73c. 

*Outside prices around 90c nearly 
nominal in Sept of last year with most 
of the trading in that delivery several 
cents below the top figure. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
ail instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce wil! sell from 
store, Warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and com on charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usu cured, 

Beans. 

A pioneer bean factor of Ventura Co, 
Cal, writes that dry weather last month 
so damaged the crop that buyers have 
reduced their estimates from 600,000 to 
300,000 bags. Hurvesting is in progress, 
the yield running 5 bus p a against 15 
in good seasons. Holdovers total 60,000 
to 70,000 bags. Old and new crops quot- 
ed at $3.50 p 100 lbs; growers holding 
for 4. 

Produce dealers in N E are anxiously 
awaiting the outcome of the N Y bean 
crop. To date no contracts for winter 
delivery have been made public, 

Field beans badly damaged in por- 
tions of Monroe Co, N Y, by wet and 
rust. While there are some good fields, 
there are also muny poor ones. Har- 
vesting in progress; the acreage is a 
full one. 

At New York, buying limited to sup- 
plying current needs. Marrows bring 
$2.59 2.80 p bu, per 1.50@1.80, red kid- 
hey 2.75@3, yeliow eye 2.75@2.80, 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, the demand is best for 
light veals which are in moderate sup- 
ply. Heavy rule slow and weak, with 
plenty of westerns offered. Pork firm, 
light swine selling at 8144@9%4c p lb, 
medium 84@S8%c, light veals 10@11e, 
heavy 7@8c, buitermiiks 6@7c, 

Dried Fruits. 

The govts of Saxony and Prussia 
have decreed that no U §S desiccated 
(dried) fruits containing more than 
0.125% of sulphurous acid shall be ad- 
mitted. The U S govt will inspect ex- 
port stock free of charge in order to 
prevent possible contiscation. 


At New York, evap apples easier, 
with spot bringing 6%@ic p lb, fall 
delivery 4%@5c. Future chops i 5-8c, 


cores 14%@1 3-8c, raspberries 19@20c, 
huckleberries 12@14c, blackberries 6@ 
644c, cherries 124%@13'éc. 

Eggs. 

A none too liberal supply of strictly 
prime eggs seems to be the chief feu- 
ture of the market. Speculators are 
now figuring on the time when they can 





withdraw spring storage stocks at a 
moderate profit. This should be on , 
basis of close to 2lc p doz for Apr 
packed eggs in the east and 19@20e fo, 
May and June. 

Montreal advices say exports of eggs 
from Canada to the U K are dwindling 
to very small proportions. This is at- 
tributed to a decrease in. productioy 
and zn enlargement in the Canadiay 
home demand. 

At New York, 
change. Western 
fcy fresh 25@28c. 

At Chicago, clean, firm 
anything showing quality. 
p doz, firsts 17@17tsc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

The Col peach is invading new mar. 
ket territory. This first ship- 
ments are being nade to New Orle:ns, 
They averaged close to $1 p bx. 

Railroad estimates place the coming 
Fla orange crop at 175,000 bxs. 
sales are reported to have been con- 
summated at $1.60 f o b, but growers 
generaily want 1.75. 

Trade advices from Md say the peach 
pack of the peninsula is running 
this sexnson, Cost of raw 
tinues high. 

At New York, peaches offered 


market shows little 
214 DP doz, 


firsts 21@23¢ 


market for 
IEXtrus Wye 


Seunson, 


some 


short 
miiterial con. 


fr ly 
ireeiy, 


bringing T5e@$l.50 po carrier, pears, 
Bartlett $2G@4 p bbl, common 1@1.75, 
plums 15@35c p 8-lb bskt, grapes 50@ 
90c¢ p carrier, huckleberries p qt, 


cranberries 5@6 p bbl, muskmelons 25@ 
boc p bu, watermelons 100@250 p car. 
Hay and Straw. 

Advices from interior N Y¥ say the 
hay crop is averaging the best in sev- 
eral yrs. Prices f o b range $8@i0 p 
ton. It is claimed Mich and Wis quo- 
tations ure close to N Y prices. 

At New York, no change in prices, 
supplies running ample. Prime tim- 
othy 80@85e p 100 Ibs, clover 50@ dnc, 
salt 50@d5c, long rye straw 80@90c, oat 
50@55c. 

Poultry. 

Spring turkeys are moving to market 
in a limited way. Skinny stock not in 
favor, but plump breasted 3@4 Ib 
broiling turkeys sell at 28@30c p lb dw 
at N Y, 30¢c in Boston und 18@20¢ lw 
in Chicago. 

At New York, plenty of medium to 
ordinary western fowls received but 
only moderate supplies of choice large 
springs. The latter bring 14@19c p Ib d 
w, fowls 12@13'4e, live fowls 14c, chick- 
ens 14@15c, turkeys 13c, ducks 404@65¢ 
p pr, geese 90c@$1. 

At Chicago, under the influence of 
heavy supplies the edge was taken off 
prices. Fowls command lle p Ib 1 w, 
turkeys 10@12c, roosters Tc, spring 
chickens 12c, ducks 10@11c, geese $3@6 
p doz, iced fowls 11@12c, chickens 12@ 
13¢. 


Mill Feeds. 

At New York, prices holding their 
own, City bran, bulk, $22 p ton, mid- 
dlings 24.50@25, red dog 28, linseed oil 
meal 26, 

Vegetables. 

Reports from canners indicate that 

the tomuto pack in Ind this fall is run- 








For old or new buildings of any kind use 


PAROID ROOFING 


The roof with quality and durability init. You'll be surprised at its low cost and 


long life. Any o:.ecan apply it. 


@ complete roofing kit. 


Contains no tar. Slate color. Each roll contains 


Don’t take an imitation; get the genuine, Send for 


Free Semple and book on“ Building Kconomy.” Established in 1817. 


F. W, BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., or Monadnock Bidg 
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hold cattle for dehorning. 
satisfaction in barns of millionaires and of small farmers. 
WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Box 12, MONROE, MICH. 





Fastens itself open when animal 
is out, but swings freely when 
se latch isclosed. 
without removing gloves or mitters. 
cold steel to touch animal’s 
Keeps cattle clean with most freedom of motion. Blind 
bolted, so cannot get loose in joints. 
lected hardwood. Hung on pins or chains, as desired. 
Safest and most convenient fastening made. 
Catalog and prices free. 





Opened and closed 
No 


in winter. 














b 


neck 


Handsomely finished in se- 
Strong enough to 
Used with 
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of last yr; some sections 
show a 25% reduction. 

Farmers in southern N J contem- 
plate @ mov ement looking toward the 
sole of their produce at better prices, 
Sor me tomato shipments this yr did not 
pring freight and commissions. 

Tomato pack completed; will not ex- 
ceed 25% of a full output. Prices $10 
p n,.—[Correspondent, Covington Co, 
M 

Crowers are receiving $7@8 p ton at 
factories for tomatoes Prospects are 
for about a - alf crop. —[Correspondent, 
Niagara Co, N Y. 

At New fed cukes dragging at a 
ve of 25c@$l p bbl, brussels sprouts 
5@i2e p qt, beets 50c@1 p 100 bchs, car- 
rots 75¢@1 p bbl, cabbage 2@4 p 100, 
p flower 2@3.50 p bbl, celery 25@50c 
} z, eggplants 60@90c p bbl, green 
; .50 p 100, lima beans 1@1.75 
p bag, lettuce 1 p bbl, pumpkins 50@ 
] 

} 
( 


ning short 


parsnips 1.50@2, peppers 50c@1.25, 
2.50 p bu, string beans 50c@1 
) bag, Squash 25c@1 p bbl, turnips 40 
Dp0c, tomatoes 25@75e p bu. 


Wool. 


General markets continue active and 
akening of prices could be de- 
At the Atlantic seaboard, %4~@ 
wools brought 25@28%c p Ib in 


1.504 


ONION CROP AND MARKET. 





Onion harvesting has progressed at a 
rapid rate in this section, Quality bet- 
ter than expected, but quantity is not 
satisfactory. A few cars were sold at 
70 to 80ec p bu. Recently buying has 
lacked force. Purchasers are talking 
50c p bu for all or part of crops, but 
growers looking for more money than 
that.—[W. T. R., Wayne Co, N Y. 

Texas onion growers are preparing to 
put in the new Bermuda onion crop. 
Last yr’s operations were generally suc- 
cessful from a financial point of view. 
Imported Bermuda seed is high, how- 
ever, costing farmers $2 p Ib. 

Produce handlers at Ct valley mar- 
kets say the quality of onion offerings 


this yr is superior to ’03. Stock ap- 
pears larger and sounder. 

At New York, choice stock steady; 
others slow sale and inclined to weak- 
ness. Ct and Eastern whites $2@2.75 
p bbl, N Y, yellow 1.50@2, Orange Co 
reds 1.25@1.65 p bas. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





About all the apples raised in this 
fection the current season will go to 
local markets. Some of the large or- 
chardists may store on their own ac- 
t.—[S. S., Berks Co, Pa. 
irly varieties of apples in Wayne 
( N Y, sold at a range of $1 to 1.75 
» bbl. The general apple crop promises 
fair quality. Dealers say 1 p bbl fob, 
for winter fruit will be about their lim- 
it, but growers say 1.50 is the least they 
can figure on. As a result, the contract 
market is in a deadlock. Foreign buy- 
ers have been riding all over this dis- 
trict of late looking at the crop and 
trying to make contracts at low prices. 

Apple growers talk $1 p bbl in the 
absence of bids. Crop light and spot- 
ted, bug will make No 2 grade.—[C. B. 
R., Hancock Co, Ill. 

Sales of early harvest U 
Liverpool show prices as follows: 


S apples in 
Por- 


ters $1.25@2.25 p bbl, Ramshorns, Red 
Pippins and Hubbardstons  1.95@2.70, 
Gravensteins 2.90@3.60: Prime red ap- 
ples brought 2.90@3.90 at Glasgow, while 


small, 
any 


green fruit was hard to move at 
figure. 

Dealers believe there will be more 
Mich apples shipped to market on con- 
signment this fall than ever before. 
Growers are refusing to accept the low 
bids of buyers. Rumor has it that deal- 
ers who bought early harvest apples in 
Mich lost as much as 50@75c p bbl on 
Some of the poorest deals. 

The comparatively high price that 
cooperage is selling at this yr through- 
out the greater part of the apple sec- 
tions makes $1 p bbl f o b for packed 
fruit appear very low. 

Orleans Co (N Y) growers have sold 
early harvest apples at 75c@$1 p bbl, 
but are holding back on contracting 
winter stock. One orchard was sold at 
60c p 100 Ibs, equivalent to 1.25 p bbl. 
Other buyers talk 50c p 100 Ibs as an 
Outside figure, and claim 75c@1.15 p 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


bbl will come near the range of fall 
contract prices. 

A representative of a German firm 
who will remain in the U §S for the next 
3 mos buying export apples, says there 
are large quantities of poor fruit in 
Europe this yr. In spite of the reported 
big crop abroad, this fact should lend 
encouragement to American growers of 
fine apples. 

Very low prices prevailed at western 
N E markets last week for common 
grades of early harvest apples. At 
some Ct valley points inferior apples 
sold for 25@35c p bbl, hardly covering 
cost of containers and packing. Deal- 
ers hope the depression is only tem- 
parary. 

Advices from Franklin Co, Mass, tell 


of sales of fall apples last week at $1.25 
@1.50 p bbl. 
At New York, fcy red stock firm. 


Gravenstein 
small crabs 


Alexanders $1.75@3 p bbl, 
1.50@2.25, pippin 1.50@2, 
3@5. 

At Chicago, quality of offerings bet- 
ter. Maiden Blush and Pippins $1.50 
@2.25 p bbl, common 75c@1, crab 2.50 
3.50. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 





Reports say Long Island farmers are 


reluctant to cut loose of potatoes at 
40c p bu or wi ider. With the memory 
of last yr’s high prices still in mind it 


is alleged ths it growers intend to store 
as heavily as possible. 

Orleans Co (N Y) reports tell of badly 
damaged potatoes. The early crop was 
a failure, being unfit for shipment. 
Blight responsible for this state of af- 
fairs. 

Trade reports from interior ports of 
Minn say growers fear excessive mois- 
ture may bring on the dreaded black 
rot. An isolated section or two claim 
evidences of rot already. It is to be 
hoped the disastrous experience of last 
yr will not be repeated. 

Recently, several barrels of Me seed 
potatoes were shipped to Bermuda. The 
latter coyntry was bothered consider- 
ably the past season with scab, less 
than % of some crops being fit to ship 
to the US. It is believed the Me seed 
stock will produce scabless potatoes. 

At New York, a moderate advance is 
recorded, bulk stock selling at $1.40@ 
1.80 p 180 Ibs. Demand for white pota- 
toes is healthy. Sweets easy, Jerseys 
selling at 2@2.25 p bbl. 

At Chicago, quality irregular and 
rains and frosts in the north tempo- 
rarily checked deliveries. Red and 
white stock 88@40c p bu, inferior 30@ 
35c, sweets $1.75@2.85 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicage 
1904 ..19144@19%e 21 c¢ 18%c 
1903 ..21 @21%c 22 @23 c 20%e 
1902...22 22%c 22%@23 c 21%@22 c 


The western butter trade is less ag- 
gressive for the reason that prices have 
advanced to a point that cuts off the 
storage demand to a great extent. Up 
to 18%c speculators were in the field for 
choice cmy to put away. Consumption, 
however, generally continues heavy. A 
feature of the eastern trade is the un- 
usually light proportion of dairy but- 
ter coming from the Empire state this 
season. From May, to the second week 
in Sept, butter receipts at N Y and 
Chicago totaled 1,902,000 pkgs, a gain 
of 65,000 pkgs over ’03. 

The claim is made in Washington 
that retailers in many cities of the 
country are selling renovated butter as 
cheap cmy without complying with reg- 
ulations for branding the same as ren- 
ovated. It is also alleged that makers 
of renovated butter are using more beef 
and hog fat in their product than 
formerly. 

At New York, firmness was the 
main feature of the market. Fey cmy 
19%c p lb, dairy 15@18c, imt cmy 15@ 
16c, renovated 14@16c, packing 11@13c. 
The strength, however, was limited 
mainly to choice grades. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, emy 20@21ic p Ib. 
—At Cleveland, cmy 20@20%c, western 
17@1844c, dairy 154@16%c. 

At Boston, demand fully keeping 
pace with the supply, thus holding 


prices in line. Eatra cmy 2ic p Ib, 
dairy 17@19c, packing 11@12%c, reno- 
vated 14@léc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, emy prints 
20@21c p Ib. 

At Chicago, receipts running fair. 
Extra cmy back to 18%c p Ib, reno- 
vated 14%@l5c, ladles 12%@138c, dairies 
13%@léc, packing 11@11%%c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The situation in the west holds slight- 
ly in favor of sellers, while in the east 
supplies appear full ample for the de- 
mand. This is forcing large lots into 
storage byt at current prices the re- 
frigerator movement so far this season 
has not proved liberal enough to worry 
those operators who possessed the 
nerve to try the game again this yr. 

At New York, dealers are fairly well 
stocked up, yet holders of cheese show 
confidence, Full cream quoted at 84%@ 
9c p Ib. 

At Boston, market running along in 
the same groove as noted last week, 
Best fc N Y twins 9@9%c p lb. 

At Chicago, demand keeping pace 
with the supply and prices maintained. 
Fey cheddars 9@9%c p lb, twins and 
daisies 84@9%.c. 
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Country Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
wheat $1.10@1.10% p bu, corn 62%@63%c, 
oats 354%4c, timothy hay 14.50@15 p ton, 
rye straw 18.50@19. Cheese 9@9\c p Ib, 
eggs 22c p doz, hens 14%@l5c p Ib 1 w, 
chicks 14@1l5c. Apples 40@60c p % bbl, 
peaches 60c@1.25 p % bu. Potatoes 32 
@35c p %-bu bskt. 

At Pittsburg, onions 80c@$1 p bu, po- 
tatoes 1.85@2 p bbl, tomatoes 50c p bu, 
apples 75c@1 p bu. Wheat 1.03@1.05 p 
bu, corn 61@61%c, oats 354%@36c, timo- 
thy hay 12.75@13.75 p ton, rye straw 
10.50@11. Eggs 21@23c p doz, cheese 9@ 
@9%c p lb, hens 13@15c 1 w, chicks 13@ 
15c. 


-_—— 





Buying New Cotton—German export 
houses are evincing much active in- 
terest in securing supplies of new cot- 
ton. Liverpool is also noted among pur- 
chasers. Southern mills will doubtless 
buy only in a hand-to-mouth manner 
at prices above 8c p lb. Rains reperted 
in many parts of the southwest. The 
market exhibits few changes, spot mid- 
dling holding near 10.9¢c p Ib at New 
York. 











before I bought it. 


money-maker.’’ 





**Joe, what’s the best thing on your farm? ”’ 

‘“‘The De Laval Cream Separator, Uncle, without a doubt. 
saves time, makes the dairy work easier for all of us and brings 
in $10 more for each cow’s product every year than I ever made 
Why, it paid for itself the very first year.” 

‘‘That’s what I hear everywhere, Joe, and I just ordered a 
De Laval machine myself yesterday.’’ 

**I congratulate you, Uncle, you're on the right track now,—I’m 
sure it will prove the best investment you ever made. 
neighbors lay their dairy success to the De Laval. 


It 


Most of my 
It certainly is a 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND NAME OF NEAREST LOCAL AGENT. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 


cH IcaGo _ General Offices : outien a 
“PHILADELPHIA, 74 Cortlandt Street, 75 0 77 Vows omnet? 


NEW YORK. 
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continually asked by most of the N. 
1atne dre ot APPLES vod other FRUITS to coh 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual es from any market in Euro; d_ which is 
sy te Market for your geodavcons 


W. N. WHITE & CO., 


16-78 PARK PLACY, NEW YOR 
All Codes. Telephone 2120 Cortlandt. 


, 5% Ohio Shredder Blades| 


make efficient ghreddors out of “Ohio” Feed and Ensilage 
Cutters. The New S 
knife with solid integrally projecting bits which cut and 
tear corn stalks into a nicely shr 
in the picture. 
Shredder 
“Ohio” Cutters. 
the proper condition and do not pulverize J leaves like 
other styles, 
capacity as “Ohio’’ Cutters, and either the ?Chain or Blower 
Elevators handle the shredded corn perfectly. 7 
to 700 revolutions. 
according to size. 
“Ohio” Cutters and 
Methods” 10c, coin or stamps. 
THE SILVER MFG. CO., Salem, Ohio. 


— 
nn a ae ee 
“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY P” 


(Patent Applied for) 
hredder Blade is the regular “Ohio” 


ed condition, as shown 
It makes corn-hay of the fodder. 

lades are interchangeable with knives on all 
They su ‘ully reduce fodder to 













They with the same pow and 








Power, 2 Horse Tread up to 12 

Let us send the 1904 conaiague 

hredders. Modern Silage 
~~ e - by 

Established 1854. 

























New Poultry Books 


hitecture. G. B. Fiske.........-- 80.98 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B.Wiske. j 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y 
” Marquette Bui ilding, Chicago, LL 
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Our Story of the News. 


Another Battle in Prospect. 


If Gen Kuropatkin decides to make 
another stand against the Japanese ad- 
vance, south of Hurbin, where he will 
make his winter quarters, another 
great battle will be fought in the vicin- 
ity of Mukden. The Jupanese are ad- 
vaneing in three strong columns, press- 
ing hard on the retreating Russians, 
Fresh troops and more guns are con- 
tinally reaching the Japanese com- 
manders and they are ready to mike 
another desperate attempt to crush the 
Russian army. 

Things look dark for the Russians at 
Port Arthur. Provisions and ammuni- 
tion are reported nearly exhausted and 
the garrison is‘almost on the verge of 
collapse from the terrible strain. To 
make matters,worse Gen Stoessell has 
24,000 sick and wounded men to care 
for. It is reported from St Petersburg 
that the commander has been given 
authority to surrender the fortress whe 
authority to surrender the fortress 
when he finds it no longer tenable. 

The unexpected arrival of the Rus- 
sian auxilliary steamer Lena at San 
Francisco, Cal, threatened for a time 
to draw the United States into com- 
plications with the belligerents, but the 
matter has been settled to the satis- 
faction of all parties by the agreement 
of the Russian commander to dismantle 
his vessel. 

The Russian government has made 
reply to the notes of the United States 
and Great Britain on the subject of 
contraband of war. Russia agrees to 
Great Britain’s claim that foodstuffs 
and fuel should be regarded as only 
conditionally contraband. To the 
claims of the United States, Russia con- 
cedes cctton as being conditionally 
contraband but insists upon classing 
railway materials and machinery and 
boilers for warships as absolutely con- 
traband, 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Halifax, N §S, narrowly escaped de- 
struction by a fire which broke out 
along the water front during a terrific 
windstorm. Half a million dollars’ 
worth of wharf and warehouse prop- 
erty was destroyed and further spread- 
ing of the flames to the city proper was 
stopped only by the use of dynamite 
in blowing up buildings in the path of 
the fire. 
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In response to an inquiry of the war 
department as to the feasibility of re- 
ducing the present military force in 
the Philippines, Gen Wade, command- 
ing the Philippine division, sends word 
that such action is not only practical, 
but advisable, and the force will at once 
be reduced from four regiments of cav- 
alry and nine regiments of infantry to 
three regiments of cavalry and seven of 
infantry. 

Commander R. E. Peary, the Arctic 
explorer, announces that he will make 
one more attempt next summer to 
reach the north pole. A new Arctic 
ship is now being built for him, and he 
hopes to start July i. He plans to 
force this ship through the ice to the 
north shores of Grant land and then 
with Eskimos to make a sledge journey 
to his long-coveted goal, 





New York state republicans have 
nominated Lieut-Gov Frank W. Hig- 
gins of Cattaraugus for governor after 
a bitter fight between the Odell and 
Platt factions. Former Lieut-Gov 
Woodruff, Senator Platt’s candidate, 
withdrew his name just before the roll- 
call and Gov Odell’s man was nomi- 
nated by acclamation. 





A son and heir to the throne of Italy 
has been born to King Victor Em- 
manuel and Queen Helena. The infant 
prince will be christened Humbert and 
will be given the title of Prince of Pied- 
mont. 





The senate committee will resume 
the Smoot inquiry at Washington im- 
mediately after election and hope to be 
able to report at the next session of 
congress, 





The 59th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican board of foreign missions will be 


held at Grinnell, Ia, October il to 13. 


NEWS--TOBACCO 


Pres Samuel B, Capen of Boston will 
preside and the speakers include a long 
list of eminent missionaries. Sec James 
L. Barton’s address advocating that the 
only true conquest of a nation or of the 
world is a spiritual conquest, as op- 
posed to a conquest by force and vioe- 
lence, will be the keynote of the con- 
vention, 





Admiral Walker has returned 
from a tour of inspection of the Pan- 
ama canal zone and reports good prog- 
ress in the work and a great improve- 
ment in the sanitary conditions. Mos- 
quitoes are being rapidly exterminated 
and inalarial infection has been great- 
ly reduced. Work has been begun on 
a big storage reservoir on the Rio 
Grande to supply the city of Panama, 
and a sewerage system will soon be 
under way. 


Rear 


A quarterly report of the United so- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor shows re- 
markable progress during the summer 
months. Over 500 new societies have 
been formed, with a present enrollment 
of 64,904. The society is making excel- 
lent progress in its work in Arizona and 
Hawaii, 





United States Senator Gorman of 
Maryland has been called to New York 
city to manage the democratic cam- 
paign in the eastern states, leaving 
Chairman Taggart to the work of the 
middle and western states, 





Every section of the country was rep- 
resented at the convention of the Amer- 
ican bankers’ association at New York 
city, and the unanimous sentiment of 
the gathering wus an extremely opti- 
mistic view of existing conditions and 
the outlook for the future. 





Pres Diaz’s message delivered at the 
convening of the Mexican congress 
shows the country to be in a very pros- 
perous condition. Government revenues 
for the past year were over $85,000,000, 
increase of $8,000,000 over the 


an pre- 
vious yeur. One of the notable accom- 
plishments of the year has been the 
successful sanitary campaign against 


yellow fever. 

The memorial church at Speyer-on- 
the Rhine, Germany, erected as a mon- 
ument to Protestantism, of which 
Speyer is the birthplace, has recently 
been dedicated. The church was erect- 
ed at a cost of $375,000, of which Amer- 
ica contributed over $100,000. 





As a result of the socialist agitation 
in Italy, a general strike has been call- 
ed throughout the country. Conflicts 
between the strikers and the police have 
occurred in many cities and in some 
sections the strike has assumed the 
character of a rebellion, 





A more dctailed report of Great Bri- 
tain’s new treaty with Thibet shows 
that the compact binds Thibet to pay 
Great Britain an indemnity of $2,500,000 
and as security for the payment of this 
levy, British troops are to occupy the 
Chumtsi valley for three years, or until 
the amount is paid. 





Prince Herbert Bismarck, oldest son 
of the great chancellor of the German 
empire, is dead. 


-— 
——_— 





How to Cure Tobacco. 


Tobacco farmers for the next two to 
three months will be busily engaged in 
curing their crop. The successful prep- 
aration of the leaf for the approval of 
buyers requires exceeding care upon 
the part of the grower. No other plant 
in its preparation for market is so sen- 
sitive to climatie changes or careless 
handling as is tobacco. Last yr the 
weather was distressingly unfavorable 
for curing in many localities. This sea- 
son in the cigar leaf districts, the cur- 
ing period has opened more satisfac- 
torily. Some valuable pointers about 
curing are given in the great book, To- 
bacco Leaf, by Killebrew and Myrick, 
published at New York by Orange Judd 
Company. 

It must be borne in mind that simply 
drying the tobacco is not curing it. 
Therefore the farmer should by all 
means avoid too rapid drying of the 


leaf. A certain amount of moisture in 
the latter is absolutely necessary. The 
sheds should be s% constructed that 


they can be tightly closed, and at the 


same time there must be opportunity 
for ample ventilation. If the building 
is kept tightly closed, the moisture that 
evaporates from the ieaf will suffice 
to supply the air with sutlicient dump- 
ness save in very dry weather. 

In case an exvessively dry spell sets 
in, artificial moisture is sometimes 
needed. In small sheds this is obtained 
through setting out pans of water. 
Some Ct growers idvise flooding the 
floor of the burn if possible. In muggy, 
misty weather, caution must be exer- 
cised in order that the air in the shed 
does not become too damp. This, ‘with 
heat, brings on the destructive fermen- 


tation or rotting, which will ruin the 
tobacco, The building should be kept 
well ventilated the first week or two 


after hanging, so that air currents may 
carry off any excess moisture, and pre- 
vent heating. 
Light shoul.l 
curing process, 


be excluded during the 
especiilly during its 
later stages, Strong light affects the 
color of the leaf. If the tobacco is 
hung too closely, so as to prevent a 


free access of air, the color changes 
satisfactorily, but the leaf will lose 


much of its tenacity and elasticity. It 
is liable to pole burn and shows traces 
of rot. 

The curing period lasts from six to 
eight weeks on an average, sometimes 
not quite so long, other seasons much 
longer, deperding upon climatic condi- 


tions, Seed leaf tobacco hus been 
shown to lose about 71% of its weight 
during the curing process. Riper to- 


bacco yields a lighter color aured leaf 
than that which is less matured. The 
lower leaves usually cure lighter than 
the upper ones, 

Much has been said for and against 
artificial methods of curing, but it is 
only a question of time before some 
perfected process will be evolved where- 
by the present crude ana uncertain 
methods may be done away with. Last 
yr a patent curer was put on the mar- 
ket, and this may be followed by other 
machines. The curer is placed without 
the shed, and can pour warm air or 
steam into the building as weather con- 
ditions may render imperative. So far 
no complete tests have been made by 
various growers of its worth in a bad 
curing season. 

in some parts farmers use stoves to 
rid the air of excess moisture. One 
authority advises four 36-in box stoves 
for a 100-ft curing house. These carry 
a 7-in pipe. The stove should be let 
into the basement and the pipes start 
from the gronud snd rise 8 or 10 in to 
the rod, being supported by temporary 
brick piers or wires, The pipes should 
be equipped with spark urresters, and 
portiens of the pipe running outside the 
building should be made of galvanized 
iron, the rest of common sheet iron. 
The humidity in a tight tobacco barn 
not too thickly hung with the leaf is 
snid to be dispelled readily by such an 
nrrangement, and no great fires are 
necded therefor. 

The curing house should be inclosed 
in such a manner that the amount of 
external air that enters it is under con- 
trol. This artificial heating apparatus 
will render it possible to reduce the 
humidity of the air in wet weather, 
preventing pole burn. An instrument 
called a psychrometer will tell when 
the air is too humid. The psychrometer 
consists of two accurately graduated 
thermometers with bulbs placed some 


distance apart, one bulb being sus- 
pended in water. If the “wet’ bulb 
shows greater depression than the 


other, it indicates the air is so nearly 
saturated with moisture that it ean no 
longer take up the water given off by 
the Jeaves. This condition induces pole 
burning. 

Experiments in Wis have deduced 
that with the temperature in a curing 
house not exceeding 75 deg Fahrenheit, 
and with the degree of atmospheric hu- 
midity represented by the ‘“‘wet” bulb 
depression of 1% deg, the tobacco should 
cure without danger of pole burning, 
if not exposed to unusual air currents, 
The ‘‘wet” bubb depression of less than 
1 deg will eventually result in pole 
burning. 

— 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Wanted-Men 


RIFTY able bodied men who want 
TRI « and are willing to wore i, 








are that kind of a man, write meat 
makes no difference how little money Lt 
[can locate you a fertile farm in the Upper 
Peninsula and give you the opportunity to 
develop into an independent successful farmer, 
you want an ideal home, write me. I offer 
in the Rudyard and Pickford Districts (the 
garden spot of the Northwest) good unime 
jroves farms from $5 to § 

















p10 per acre, 
erms so easy any One can buy. 

The climate here is delightful. The records 
of the weather bureau show that the influence 
of the lakes render the Upper Peninsula cli- 
mate 10 to 20 degrees warmer than that of 

innesota or Wisconsin, : 

The soil here is fertile. There is plenty of 

re spring water and timber for building and 

uel purposes, We raise here the finest apples 
and strawberries, From 40.to 50 bushels of 
wheat to the acre and from 150 to 200 bushels 
of potatoes to the acre. It is a fine stock 
country. Markets are near at hand. Railroad 
and water transportation not more than eight 
miles from our land, Hundreds of farmers 
are moving here and if you will write me today 
I will offer you an opportunity to secure on 
your own terms a fertile farm, 


Upper Peninsula Farms 
$5 to $10 Per Acre 


Terms so easy anyone can bay, 


I will give you 14 banks as references, They 
will tell you the company I represent is reliae 

le. Write me today. Let me describe to you 
the beautiful lake trip you can_take cheap to 
see our lands from Detroit or Chicago by Boat 
to Sault Ste Marie, or the trip you can take 
from Chicago, St. Paul or Teleneseelts by 
rail. Send for full particulars, Write now, 
Address me personally, 


F. J. Merriam, Gen. Mér., 
UPPER PENINSULA LAND COMPANY, Ltd. 
819First Nat. Bank Bidg., Chicago. 
































FESSIONAL men and others 

with limited opportunity for 
profitable home investment are ead- 
vised by many conservative authori- 
fies to utilize the racilities of this 
— en for effecting loans on high; 

« —~Belass real estate, Our ** cers fcate 
f..i.. cystem 18 the simplest plan for mail 
80 days’ notice, § ie¥estment, White for detailed in. 
formation. 


Investments bear J — 














earnings from day Fasseis, .  . « « 81,700.00 
on od ad Surplus and Profits, . 160,000 
Supervised bi Fa Ninn ee = 


Industrial Savings and Loan (Co., 
1138 Broadway, New York, 


New York Bank. 
ing Department. 

















you would have ong 
beavy or medium weight all 
Overcoat or Ulster, then DON'T BUY 
ELSEWHERE at any price, under any 
circumstances, until you cut this ad- 
vertisement out and mail ft to us. You 
will then receive by return melii free. 
postpaid, the Grandest Clothing Offer 
ever heard of. You will get FREE « 


book of cloth samples of Men's 
Clothing, FREE an extra quiy cloth 
pe measure (yard measure). FREE 6 
book of Latest Fashions, descriptions 
and illustrations of ali kinds of cloth- 
ing formen We will explain why we 


can sellat p 60 mucb lower than 
were ever before known, a mere frac: 
tion of what others charge. We wi! 
explain our simple rules so you can 
take your own measure and how vo 
guarantee © pertoct fit. You will ges 
our Free Trial Offer, our Pay After 
celved Proposition, With the free out- 
a jai sample order bilan 
Wa, for ordering, return envelo ete., 
~ @ etc. You can geta whole Suit, an ex- 
pale of Pants and an Overcoat under our offer for 
about ONC. IALF —— come cueage eaters woul 
charge for one single pairof pan e offer vit 
get willastonish and please you. Prices on the ber 
clothes made reduced nothing compared wit! 
what you have been DON'T BUY CLOTHES 
until you cut this us, and 660 
what you get FREE, Age bar 








hairess SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,Sf'cAce: 
AND 


NEW secs BOOKS 


Irrigation Farming, LZ. AL, Wilcox... e+e $2.00 
Fumigation Methods, 1/". G. Johnson. onse 1.00 
The Book of Corn, //erdert Myrick.. - 1.5 , 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, J. G. Cur sin 1.00) 
Alfalfa, F. D. Coburn. ...+s0+ mwas 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 















a z 
fruit country in the United States. 
land or LOCATE anywhere until_you have LN. 
VESTIGATED our holdings. We raiee 
eatest variety of crops and have un ; 
| frarkets. LOW PRICES and EASY TERMS 


Ms. 
MICHIGAN’LAND ASSOCIATION, MANISTEE, MICH, 








n th s Frui elt Region. The bes! 
In e Famou ruit Belt nf Don't BU) 
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Our Young Artists. 


some time since our boys and 


T+ jis 





gil who delight to draw have had a 
corner. Mean- 
while the Young 

& Folks Editor has 

3y received a lot of 

x drawings from 

, all over this big 

country. Some 
ef them have 
been very good 
indeed. But 
many of them 
& have shown him 
how very heed- 
le some little folks can be. 

Twice it has been explained in these 
col ns that drawings must be done 
in black ink in order to be reproduced; 
that drawings not in “ink, no matter 
he eood, will not appear in this de- 
1 nt. Twice this has been stated, 
and ecial strers laid upon these very 
sim] conditions, yet as the Young 
Folks’ Editor looks over the pile of 
a ings on his Cesk he finds nearly 
} of the whole number are in pencil 
( lored ink. All these have been 
t n out. 

But some compiled with every condi- 
t 1d some of the best of these are 
hit h show) Mable Smith, a bright 
littl iss of New York state, sent the 
a r of two little flower gatherers, 

et a 
j —=~ J P 
y. 
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DRAWN BY MAE RYAN. 
nat the head of this column. She 
is but ten years old, and delights in 

a ng. 

luster Raybert E. Stevens is 11 years 
eld and lives down in the Pine Tree 
t where he has opportunity to 
v h the white winged ships, the 
pu tugs, the blue sea and the 
gfulis circling overhead. He has drawn 
for other boys and girls one of the 
ci scenes in which he delights and 
Which is here reproduced. This’ is 
M ‘ Raybert’s first attempt at draw- 

with ink lie is to be congratu- 
on his success. 

“! drew Washington as he looks in 
my mind. I hope it will be creditable. 

-— I am il years old,” 


writes Cecilia Witt- 
fff \ man of the Keystone 
= state. The Young 

Folks’ Editor thinks 

it very creditable, 

and wonders how 

many can do as well 

drawing from mem- 

ory only. Drawing 
\‘ from memory is an 

exacting task, and 

to catch a likeness 
as well as Cecilia has is no easy mat- 
ter, 

Mae Ryan, 2 Massachusetts lassie, 
contributes the bunch of narcissus, and 
a very creditable drawing she has 
made. The table with blocks of wood 
on it comes from the west, Ross Doug- 
lass, a Minnesota boy, 11 years old, 
sending it. 
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“What was the first thing you bought 
at the fair?” 

“A ticket home, 
of that.’’ 


I wanted to be sure 





Madge: Physical culture fs just splen- 
did. I’m taking beauty exercises. 

Marjorie: You haven’t been takirg 
them long, have you? 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


White Child Plenty Queer. 


RB. F. SUTHERLAND. 

The Ute boy, Tee-ma-ha, had come 
up from the Indian reservation to Mr 
Hall’s ranch to ask for a chance to herd 
cows and to visit Willie and Edith. The 
children were playing, one day, on the 
rimrock of Canyon Sangre, a great 
gorge that cuts off one corner of the 
Hall orchards. While they were play- 
ing very quietly, they heard coyotes 
yelping on the opposite side of Canyon 





iERT STEVENS. 


DRAWN BY RAYi 


is a small wolf, and 
but can make more 
dogs. 


Sangre. A coyote 
yelps like a puppy, 
noise than several 
“Coy-otes!” exclaimed Edith “And 
perhaps they will come here and bite 
us. P 
“Co-yo-tes!” grunted Tee-ma-ha- but 
he did not seem inierested. 
“Ki-yutes!’’ Willie hissed. 
bet they after some of our 
“Coyote heap thief remarked 
Indian boy. 
“Let's go after 
“Oh, no!” cried 
bite us to pieces,” 


“And T'll 
things.” 
the 


are 


them,” said Wiliie. 
Edith, “they might 
and she was very 


much frightened. Edith is afraid of 
wild animals, especially of wolves. 

“Ugh! said Tee-ma-ha, “Coyote heap 
bark, little bite, like white soldier. We 
go get coyote.” Tee-ma-ha had been 
three years at the white school at Fort 
Lewis. 


“IT follow the chief!’ Willie declared, 
but Edith said she would run home. 

“Ugh!” said the chief, “Little Squaw- 
much-afraid!” 

Edith set her teeth very hard, and 
said she was afraid cof neither wolves 
nor Indians. 


“Now,” said the chief, “we sneak 
plenty sharp.” And he went ahead, as 
a chief should. They crept along the 


under side of the rimrock until they 
came to some oak brush, then crawled 
on hands and knees through the brush 
and across the canyon, and under the 
rimrock again, until quite near’ the 
place where the coyotes were still 
yelping loudly. peered 


Tee-ma-ha 















































STILL LIFE, BY ROSS DOUGLASS. 


through the brush for a ‘moment, and 
then he sat down and laughed. 

“Woogh!” he said. “Coyote no got 
any sense; him think cat come out 
when him bark, all same like rabbit. 
Voogh! Injun all time think coyote 
plenty sharp—ugh!" And he laughed 
very loudly for an Indian on the war 
trail. 

Willie looked through the brush at 
the coyotes, and sprang to his feet, but 
the chief pulled him down. “Cat all 
right. Let coyote bark!” he said, but 
Willie was not satisfied. 

“Tt’s our Tom!” he cried, “and no 
coyote is going to eat him up if I can 
help it!” 

“Coyote wait plenty long before him 
eat cat-in-a-corner. Cat all right. Rock 
all around, plenty sharp claw in front, 
cat no come out, coyote no eat.” 

“But perhaps poor Tom will be fright- 
ened and come out!" Edith exclaimed. 

“Then cat no got any sense!” Tee- 


ma-ha declared. “Cat got any sense, 
coyote no eat. Injun no put in him 
face in other Injun’s fight.” 

The chief thought it was not fair to 
interfere. But a sharp-nosed wolf tried 
to pull Tom out, and got his nose 
scratched, when he wailed so strangely 
that Edith could bear it no longer. She 
answered his howl with a shout that 
must have surprised even the chief. 
Willie sprang to his feet at the same 
time, and the wolves ran away very 
quickly indeed. Edith found Tom in a 
little cave so small that the wolves 
could not enter, and his claws were 
clogged with blocd and wolf “whiskers,” 
which pleased the chief. 

“Cat got plenty sense, plenty 
claw; him no get afraid!’ he de 
with great pride: but he said “Ugh” 
many times at the interference in a 
fair fight. Brave old Tom purvred lov- 
ingly in Edith’s arms, and she carried 
him home, though he wanted to walk, 
as a cat should when he has whipped 
three coyotes. 

When the children had been 


sharp 
clared, 


at home 


for about an lfour, Tom came into the 
room with a fat chipmunk in his 
mouth. Tee-ma-ha quickly seized the 
little chipmunk and carried it to the 
woodpile, where he set it free. 

“Oh!” said Edith, “indeed you 
mustn't do that!” 

The chief was surprised. 

“‘Woogh!” he said, “cat plenty glad 
when him get away from coyote! 

Edith and Willie tried to explain, but 
the chief only grunted. 


“Ugh!” he 


queer!” 


said, ‘‘white child plenty 


<> 


A Dog Who Went Coasting Alone. 


DILLE, ILLINOIS. 

He was just a common yellow dog, 
about half grown, full of life and frolic 
and with nothing special to indicate at 
first that he was smarter than any or- 
dinary dog. We named him Jim and 
he seemed well pleased with his name, 
and would come joyfully whenever he 
was called. He never was too tired to 
play or take long walks with the boys 
or roll on the grass with the little twin 
girls. And many a laugh did we have 
at his odd attempts to do what he saw 
others do. 

I set the boys at 
Of course Jim was rig 
natured, noisy and very 
way. At dinner time the boys came in, 
leaving the rake where they had lefi 
off work. Very soon we heard a great 
barking and Jim came rushing to the 
door, barking, and wagging his tail, 
hen running back to the yard, as much 
as to say “Come and see what I have 
done.”” The boys ran after the dog and 
I, looking from the door, saw Jim tug- 
ging away at the rake full of trash, 
which he had gathered up but couidl 
not empty. When it was emptied he 
seized the handle and went to work, 
soon notifying the boys he had another 
load ready. How they iaughed and 
shouted at his smartness! 

In the fall of 1880, the boys at my 
suggestion smoothed a strip of ground 
from the well to the foot of the gar- 
den, which was a gradual descent and 
when covered with ice made a very nice 
and safe coasting place. When cold 
weather camie it was an easy and quick 
job to pump water and cover the slide 
with ice, renewing it daily. 

The Saturday following the first hard 
cold spell, business began. The reismhbor 
boys joined ours with their slecs. The 
coasting was fine and everyo: wa 
happy, Jim included, for the o~— 's took 
him on their sleds, a treat which he 
evidently greatly enjoyed. One day, 
when the boys had coasted till tired and 
hungry and had come in to pay their 
respects to doughnuts and apples, I 
heard the sled going down hill and 
looking from the window to see what 
reinforcements had arrived, to my sur- 
prise I saw Jim sitting upright on the 
sled, speeding away to the foot of the 
hill. When he arrived there, he got off, 
pulled the sled to the top of the hill, 
placed it in position, took his seat and 
with a peculiar wriggle of his body 
started it. I called the boys and to- 
gether we watched the performance re- 
peated, until we all knew that Jim was 
working intelligently and with great 
show of reason. The delight of the boys 
knew no bounds, and little Charlie said, 
“After this Jim shall take his turn 
with the rest of us bovs,” and he did. 

I am aware that this sounds incredi- 





MRS J, B. 


raking the yard. 


often in the 


| you desire 


| der 
ht on hand, good | 
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ble, but it is strictly true and 
are several witnesses living who 
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there 
can 


vouch for the facts 
jt 
A Vacation euss on Wheels. 
Tt, M. 





This is a picture of the outfit I met 
wending its way into the Yosemite val- 
ley of California last summer. It was 
a strong farm wagon, not too heavy, 





A VACATION WAGON, 


covered with 
over a light, 


light canvas stretched 
strong frame and drawn 
by two sturdy horses. Then it was 
equipped with “all the comforts of 
home,” including a nice bed for the 
wife and little ones. The men usually 
slept on the ground. This outfit was 
from southern California, and by the 
time it reached home was to have been 
on the road some three months. 

The house wagon can be rigged up at 
very small expense, and is one of the 
cheapest and most pleasurable means 
of taking a vacation trip. Of course 
in the middle and eastern states, the 
wagon should be equipped for sleep- 
ing in. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 21, 1904. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 

Our catalogue showing the new styles 
for Fall and Winter is now ready. If 
a copy, send in your name. 
If you are already one of our mail or- 
customers, you will get it without 
the formality of sending for it. 
|'NEW AUTUMN DRESS WOCOLENS 

If you are interested in any particu- 

lar class of dress materials, write us 
for samples of that particular class and 
give us an idea of what you want to 
pay, and we will give you samples and 
prices covering that line. 

The following woolens are very spe- 

cially priced— 

Crepe de Paris, a very dressy sheer 
fabric of silk and weol, in yeddo 
brown, champagne, castor, tan, sil- 
ver gray, French and navy blue. 
Specially priced at 75c a yard. 

Scotch Plaids in a variety of clan 
colorings—blue and green, red and 
black, and Rob Roy effects. Very 
specially priced at 65c a yard and 
worth 85c. 

Mannish Worsteds—broken checks, 
chevron stripes, overplaids, dice 
checks and ‘hairline stripes—worth 
all of $1.25 a yard, for 85c. 


GRANDMOTHER SILKS 


Woven like the old time silks that 
lasted a generation and reproduced es- 
pecially for people who desire some- 
thing extra fine. 

Colored Grandmother silk, 19 inches 

wide, 85c a yard. 

Black Grandmother silks: 19 inches 

wide, 85c a yard; 20 inches, $1.00; 
22 inches, $1.25; 26 inches, $1.50; 36 
inches, $2.00 a yard. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO = 
Our Brief Descriptive Catalog 


will be sent free of charge to ay pply 7? 
for the same. Our New, 7ee, Deser s 
Illustrated Catalog, 142 ages, 


inches, 50 illustrations, Seotekiy Tine 
dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 
Detaile rag ey of ali the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for four 
cents in stamps,which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, siasgeaeee Bepaing 
New York, N. ¥. Shicago, I P 
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A Sinful Missionary. 
By Inez G. Thompson. 





PART II 


“Well, let it go, for now. He says 
that sech help is mistaken kindness,— 
a hincerin’ of the soul, he says. We 
should ‘bear ye one anothers’ burdens.’ 
up to a cert’n point, he says, but more 


than that is meddlin’ with th’ Lord, 
Who meiunt ewryone to know th’ pric: 
of salvation, An’ here’s what I'm gei- 
tin’ at, Lucindy,—he says, right out, 
fair in’ square, that these people whw 
is alwuz posi’ as helpers an’ martyrs 
is th’ worst kind of hypocrites, but 


mebbe not re‘lizin’ it. They got to find- 
in’ a sort o’ pleasure in bein’ pitied, ain’ 
sufferin’ for other’ folks, an’ bein’ 
thought injured. He says that way 
down in their hearts they’ve a kind of 


covered up idea that’re goin’ t’ get t’ 
heav’n quicker, for bein’ beter’n other 
folks. There you are! Thuait’s why I 
wuz glid you’d hurt yourself, Lucindy 
Aiken. Dve jawed you all these years 
about bein’ put upon by ev'’rybody, an’ 
you've jest looked pitiful an’ stood it, 


an’ folks has thought you wuz dredful 
good an’ long-sufferin’, You ain’t. 
You're jest hidin’ a sinful pleasure in 
your heart an’ tryin’ to get to heav'n 
cuicker’n th’ rest of us. You’re hinder- 
in’ folks,—-Silas an’ Louise,—from get- 
tin’ all th’ experience they need—jest 
to get th’ credit yourself. That's bein’ 
a hypocrite. There! I've said my say. 
Now, make the most of it.” 

She whipped her sunbonnet into shape 
and disappeared in its azure depths 
with the air of one whose duty is done. 
After a temse minute, Mrs Aiken broke 
her silence. 

“IT take it kindly 





of you, Almiry, to 


tell me jest how you feel. I never 
sensed any wrong pleasure in dein’ all 
them things, but I dunno but mebbe 


you're right. if you are, I been a sin- 


ner all these yesrs, though, Almiry, 
I dunne what I'll do now. I hope you 
won't hold no hurd feelin’s cause I 
flared out at you so.” 

“Taint never too late to mend,” said 
Mrs Jones, sententiously. “Don’t you 
worry none about me,—I wuz only an 
instrument, anyway.’’ She picked a 
sweet-pea fiom the vine beside the 


porch steps ard sniffd it thoughtfully. 
“Tf vou’re hungerin’ to break away 
from your doin’s, you better begin right 
away,” she suggested, pleasantly. They- 


"ll be a basket picnic of th’ Sund'y 
school over to th’ pond, a week from 
termorrer. Th’ ladies’ circle’s gein to 


make lemonace an’ help. You e’n drive 
over with me, if you feel to come.” 

Mrs Aiken’s lips opened with a half- 
uttered refusal, as she thought of the 
Guties of the coming days, but closed 
aguin, quickly. 

“T'll go,” she seid, ‘‘weather permit- 
tin’. Come over again.” 

Then she sat alone on the porch, loo‘x- 
ing at her hypocritical soul in all its 


aspects. A little breeze stole past, 
laden with stolen flower scents. From 
the fields came Silas’ hearty voice, 


distance, shouting orders 

to his men. And a hypocrite would go 
and chop more ‘wood, and sprinkle the 
clothes,—but she must not—be—a—hyp- 
ocrite. The far-off hills were so hazy 
ard cool that it rested tired eyes to 
look on them. The crickets were sound- 
ing wire-notes that rose and fell and 
rose again monotonously. 

When she woke the hall clock was 
striking the half-hour and she rushed 
to the wood pile in a daze of nervous 
haste, catching up the scattered sticks 
and filling her fingers with splinters. 
The fire started she hurried out and feil 
to work on a heavier stick, when sud- 
denly the afternoon’s’ conversation 
came back to her and she stood a mo- 
ment irresolute, then went slowly in- 
doors. It Gost her soul a pang to set 
on the scant supper and she half-guilt- 
ily promised herself to make it up by 
an unusual breakfast. 

She was up before dawn next morn- 
ing, and stood an instant at the door, 
drinking in the beauty (¢f the erry, 
cew-spangled world and the ringing 
bird calls. The hired man threw an 
armful of wood into the box and the 
crash brought her back to her prob- 
lem. 

“T shall ‘want a lot o’ 
Silas,” she said, tentatively. ‘“‘Thevy’s 
bakin’ an’ ir’nin’, an’ T’ll need a lot.” 

The men were stolidly gulping grent 
draughts of coffee and bolting biscuit 
and doughnuts. Silas ate with them, 


mellowed by 


wood to-day, 


EVENINGS 


talking between bites of the day’s work. 
When he finished, he turned to his 
wife, 

“T got to drive over t’ Perkins’ fer an’ 


extry man, an’ [I shan’t git back till 
long "bout noon, Got all we ec’n do, 
t’ git this hay in ’fore a spell o’ weath- 
er Mike what you got do; they’s 
some sticks you c’n break up, I guess, 
Come, boys.” 

So it had been every day for weeks, 
and she had not questioned. But now, 
her awakened conscience saw the op- 
portunity for action and she steeled 
herselt for the trial. She had no 
chance for explanation, however, and 
the fruit of her long hypocrisy grew 
bitter us the day waxed hot. There 
were great piles of damp linen to iron 
and the day’s baking tv do, and the 
wood box emptied fust. 

She twisted her tired face into lines 
of stern resolve as she gathered the 
scattered sticks about the block. By 10 
o'clock the drying frames hung full of 
smooth whiteness, and flaky pies, cook- 


ies and gingerbread cooled on 


shiny 


the pantry shelf. As she sat down an 
instant to rest she felt giddy and 
sick with fatigue and heat. The kitchen 
With its scoured floor and shining tins 
seemed a furnace, and the air drew 
through laden with dust and choking 
heat. The faroff clatter of machines 
und ring of scythes came to her ears in 
ceiiseless reminding of the hungry men, 
and she felt an instant’s surge of ha- 


tred for her drudgery. She was old. 
Presently she rose and set about pre- 
paring the vegetables in obedience to 
an impulse stronger than her weari- 
ness. But as she came up from her 
third trip to the cool cellar she remem- 
bered with a start of dismay that the 
last stick of wood was crumbling in the 
grate. Instinctively she looked out to 
the chopping block and the ax glittering 
in the sun, and moved a step to the 
door, then she paused and clutched 
the edge of the sink with tense fingers, 
The clock ticked five minutes before 
she turned, Then she fell to work vig- 
orously and put the vegetables in their 
respective kettles. Then, without a 
backward glance, she went out, closing 


the door softly behind her. 

An hour later ‘when the new hired 
man drove into the yard he checked 
the herse so abruptly that Mr Aiken 


his comfortable 
stared an instant, 


Was awakened from 
doze, With a jerk. He 
then recognizing his surroundings 
started to clamber out, when a voice 
shrill with nervousness stopped him. 

‘Leck out.—you'll put your foot right 
into them potatoes,” 


He drew back and looked over the 
wheel. In the driveway, where the sun 
was hottest, stood half a dozen kettles, 
their tin covers reflecting a blinding 
light, and on the porch in the shade 
of the vines, sat his wife arrayed in a 


knitting needles 
was a long min- 
Then his voice 


‘king her 
fingers. It 
spoke, 


cool gown, cli 
with swift 
ute before he 
was stern. 
“What's th’ 
this trean?”’ 
“Mernns 
Wan't no 


matter, Lucindy? What's 


Silas. 
hot- 


jest what you _ see, 
‘wood, an’ that wuz th’ 
test place I could find.” 

“Why didn’t you split some?” 

She put her necdles down and clasped 
her shaking hands to keep them still. 

“Because, Silas, I’m done bein’ a hyp- 
ocrite.”’ 

He stared vacantly an 
anxiety vanquished the 
face. He got out carefully 


instant, then 
anger on his 
and placed 


the kettles to one side, silencing the 
rinning man with a look. 
“You drive in an’ unharness. Guess 


she’s teched a bit by the sun.” 

His wife rose, as he turned toward 
her and took a tight hold of her chair 
back, 

“'Taint no stroke, Silas. jest a 
turnin’ round from all my wrong ways. 
Don’t you say one word till I tell you, 
then you c’n do as you see fit. It’ud 
be a righteous judgment if you wuz to 
turn me away, for I’ve been a hind- 
ronce to you all these years, an’ hev 
prevented you growin’ in grace.” 

The tears brimmed over in her eyes, 
but she kept on. Since the moment of 
her resolution she had been nerving 
herself for this explanation, and now 
the stream of her unwonted words 
choked the questions on her bewiidered 
husband’s lips. 

As he caught the thread of her argu- 
ment, and followed it from the sermon 
on hypocrisy to the mission of Almira 
Jones and then22 to the sun-warnied 
kettles he felt the futility of werds to 
cope with this transformation. And 





AT HOME 


when she paused, breathless, and await- 
ed his verdict, he stood stupidly, pull- 
ing a straw between his fingers and 
searching for some expression to fit 
this upheaval of a life’s decorum. It 


Was almost with relief that his eye 
chanced on the wood pile. Here was 
the root of the trouble. 


“T guess, Lucindy,” he said, calmly, 
“you c’n take in them kittles an’ I'll 
chop some wood. ’'’Most dinner time.” 

“If he’d said anything else, I dunno 
What I should ‘a’ done,” confessed 
Mrs Aiken to Mrs Jones, as they drove 
comfortably to the picnic a week later. 
“IT wuz on th’ point of givin’ in, all 
th’ time. [t's terrible easy fer me ter 
be a hypocrite, Almiry.” 


“Don't you go to backslidin’,’’ warned 


Mrs. Jones, as she jerked the reins. 
‘You stick it out, Lucindy.” 
“I'm firm enough now. I never said 


a word ‘when Silas brought home an 
oil stove, nor when he got Mis’ Briggs’ 
girl to help. But think of the years an’ 
years I lived in wrongdoin’.”’ 

“Don't think of ’em,” advised Mrs 
Tones. “Have as good a time—I mean 
-be as truthful as you can, now. Why, 
--[ told a dGredful lie onee an’ it don't 
worry me none, Aint goin’ ter tell, 
neither.” 

‘Almiry!"’ ejaculated 
shocked voice. ‘‘Never?’’ 

“Not ef I live to be as old as Meth- 
usalem, They's some lies,’’ said Mrs 
Jones, comfortably, “that does a won- 
derful lot o’ ent. fe 

—_- 


What Is Your Hobby? 


Mrs Aiken’s 





Everyone collects postage stamps, 
postmarks, curios, old pewter, furni- 
ture, china, cards, books, shells or 
something—most everyone enthuses 
over some one specialty. Are you par- 
ticularly interested in these or some 
other form of recreation or collecting? 
If so, write for this paper a little de- 
scription of what you are doing. We 
will pay for anything of sufficient in- 
terest to print. You must know of all 
sorts of odd and interesting facts about 


the things you have collected, or where 
they came from. Or your hobby may 
take some other form. Let us know 


what it is, and what you find so fasci- 
nating about it. We recall a good Ver- 
mont farmer—W, A. = tata thadagnr nt has 
long been interested in the microscopy 
of ice erystals, his microtholographs of 
which are the marvel of scientists at 
home and abroad. [It will be interest- 
ing to discover what other ideals, hob- 





bies and fads are indulged in by young 
and old of both sexes among our read- 
ers. 


silat ia acy 
Plain paste will not soak through ar- 
ticles for scrap books if a bit of alum 
be added. Use 1-3 teaspoon powdered 
alum to 1 gill paste. 
boiling wa 
them. 


Pour clear ter through tea 


stains to remove 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


A Camera Club. 


What do you say to that? A clup to 
discuss photographs and the Ways 
and byways of 





the photog: raphic 
world. Hundreds 
of our readers 
Own cameris and 
doubtless each 
has discovered 
Some little secret 
of success, some 
little “kink” 
which others ap. 
pear to have 
overlooked. Tel] 














" us about it fop 

THE CARRY. the benefit of 
others, Perhaps 

you are having some difficulty any 
don’t know whit it is. Write the clyy 


and explain just what bothers yoy 
Someone elise doubtless has had the 
same trouble and will gladly help you 
out. Do you like deve loping papers or 


printing-out papers best+ 
reason, Do you use 
which do 
tography 


Give us the 
films. or plates, and 
prefer?) What has pho- 
taught you? Has it devel. 


you 


oped « love of outdoor life? What sort 
of subjects do you like best? Have you 
done any portrait work? Have you 
tried photographing wild animals or 


flowers and plants? 

PRIZES FOR 
For the 

the Camera ¢ 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
best photograph sent in to 
‘lub before November 1 we 
will pay $1, and for the next two best 
50 cents each, Others which we can 
use will be given honorable mention, 
Photographs which we cannot use will 
not be returned unless stamps are in- 
closed. Address all photographs, Cam. 
era Club Contest, this office. This des 
partment is for young and old—for any 
and everyone interested in the fas. 
cinating art of — 


Ping of Old. 


BIRDSEYE, 


old! I 


GEORGE 


QO, the memories of had buried 


them deep, 


Yet the ghosts of dead thuughts seem 
to come as I sleep. 

And their voices [ hear, in soft whis- 
pers, repent 

What they told long ago, both the bit- 
ter and sweet, 

But I find e’en the saddest have mel- 
lowed with time, 

While dear memories ring like a far- 
away chime. 

So I list, while their notes to my heart 


they prolong, 








With the sweet for the keynote, to sad 
undersong. 
—_ — _ 
To Oil Floors, take boiled linseed oil, 


heat it over the fire and apply hot wiih 
a woolen rig, just «Ss much as the wocd 
will absorb. Set the oil vessel in hot 
water to keep from getting cold.—[Mrs 
M. 8. 
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iLLUSTRATED here- 
On, have been widely 
advertised. How sew- 


machines can be offered at these 


PRIGE EXPLAINED 


iy n 38. 09 I, i8- -O0. SEWING MACHINES SIMI- ; 








rices 


and why we can sell the HIGHEST GRADE 
aw ay | Machines made in the world at 
0" 


much 


wer prices than any other nouse, 


is all fully explained in our new big 
Special Sewing Machine Catalogue, 


this ad 


vertisement out and send it 


and you will receive, by return mail, free, 
postpaid, our new big free Sewing Machine 


Catalogue, showing 


the most complete 


assortment of the highes? grade Sewing 
Machines made in the world, all shown in large 
handsome halftone and colored illustrations, 


other house can possibly ma 


lower than any pos wi 
gateeeze you will receive THE MOST ASTONISHINGLY LIBERAL 
Machine offer ever heard of, a new and yy proposi- 


Sewin, 


tion. How others can offer sewing machines at $5.00 







order, how we eke ty Sroteet charges so very 
roe WILL GE aon TRIAL OFFER, 
NDING ‘QUALITY GUA NTEE, YOU WILL GET 


INST LMENT, 


ALOGUE, ORAS 


we can sell at much lower prices than all others will be fully explained. 
We will explain why we can ship your machine the day we receive your . 
low (next to nothing), 
SAFE AND PRO 
OUR VERY LATEST SEWING 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN EXPLAINED. 
> $4. enon all Sait, explained 

Y USE F WING MACHINE? If you have, don’t fail to cut this adver 





full descriptions and 4 ws at ; prtese was much 






Big Free 







and why 











MPT DELIVERY GUARANTEE, 25-YEAR 
MACHINE pt 
How new sewing machines are excha 

when you write for Our Free SEWING MACHINE 


aa out A. aad Evo yy 4 If you can’t use a sewing machine at any price, call your neighbor's atten- 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


No 4575—Here’s something new in the 





way of the Prineess dress for everyday 
or best wear, and> mothers will re- 
joice in the fact that it hasn’t one 


lines that she has been used to 


of the ; 
seeing day in and day out, ever since 
the little daughter attained to the dig- 
nity of fitted dresses. 

The lines of this dress are shapely, 
yet easy and ample. The model is eas- 


jly made and is an admirable “tub” 


frock It 
gueces sful 


is unquestionably the most 
“one piece” 


dress we have 











No 4576—Girls’ Princess frock, 5, 6, 7, 
§&, 9, 10 and 12 years. 
had for a long time. It is adaptable 
to either wash fabrics or woolens with 
braid or bands for trimming. A blue 
challis dress with bright colored plaid 
for trimming would be pretty. The 
cress may be made in guimpe style and 
with or without the sleeve frill and 
flounce. Thus one can readily see how 
the two dresses totally different in ef- 
fect could be made from the same pat- 
tern. 

A DAINTY WRAPPER, 

No 6164—Like all other garments, this 
season's tea gown or wrapper has taken 
on a quaint, old-fashioned air. The 
tea gown is one of those garments 





No 6164—Ladies’ Tea Gown, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 49 and 42-inch bust. 


Which happily lends itself to small 
Purses, for it may be charmingly de- 
veloped in lawn or cotton crepe as well 
as in the more expensive fabrics. One 
can always buy daintily striped mate- 
rial from ‘which the borders may be 
made, or very often the material itself 
contains the border. The model is one 
that may be easily followed in the home 
manufacture. Pleats at the shoulder 
Supply the fulness in front. The use 
of the ribbon girdle is optional. 


LADIES’ DRESSING SA.'K. 

No 6191—One’s best clothes are never 
neglected, but in her everyday clothes, 
clothes that are worn in the home, we 
are apt to find just a little lack of at- 





NIMBLE 


tention. The well-dressed woman has 
learned that it requires no more time 
and no more material to make pretty 
little house sacks than it does to make 
plain, inattractive ones, amd, oh, how 
much better one feels ‘when wearing 
something that is really pretty, that 
has not the earmarks of “‘shop-made” 
stamped all over it. A dainty model 
that anyone can easily follow is here 
shown. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





Woman’s Knitted Glove. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





Materials: Fine saxony or knitting 
silk, arfd No 14 needles. For a small 
glove use No 16 needles and make the 
work tight. 

The abbreviations are: K, knit; p, 
purl; r, raise; st, stitch; sts, stitches. 

On Ist needle cast 20 stitches, 24 on 
2d and 20 on 3d. For the wrist k 2, p 2 
alternately for 26 rounds, or more if a 
long wrist is desired. 

For Ist round of hand—K 1, p 1, alter- 
nately. 

2d and 3d rounds—K plain and re- 
peat Ist, 2d and 3d rounds twice. 

10th round—K, p 1, raise 1 as follows: 
Before the 3d st en the first needle, put 
the needle through the loop below the 
8d st (the st of the last round), and 
draw thread through, then k next st as 





No 6191—Ladies’ dressing sack, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


directed, and continue the round, k 1, 
p 1, thus; put needle in at back of the 
same loop before it is let down from 
the left needle, and draw thread 
through. This applies to the increase 
for the thumb and makes a well-shaped 
gusset. K 1, p 1 to end of round. K 2 
rounds plain, and note that 2 plain 
rounds are to be made after each pat- 
tern round, which should be regular 
throughout. 

15th round—K 1, p 1, r 1 (p 1, k 1) 
twice, r 1, k 1, p 1 to end of round. 

16th round—K 1, pl, rl (k1, p 1) 3 
times, r 1, k 1, p 1. 

19th round—K 1, p 1, r1 (k1, p 1) 4 
times, r 1, k 1, p 1. 

22d round—K 1, p 1, r1 (k 1, p 1) 6 
times, r 1, k 1, p 1. 

25th round—K 1, 
times, r1, k 1, p 1. 

28th round—K 1, 
times, r1, k 1, p 1. 

list round—K 1, 
times, r1, k 1, p 1. 

34th round—K 1, p 1, r1 (k1, p 1) 9 
times, r1, k 1, p 1. 

27th round—K 1, 
times, r1, k 1, p 1. 

On the Ist or thumb needle there 
should be 40 sts, the same number on 
the other needles as at first. 

38th round—K 3, slip off onto a thread 
20 sts for thumb, k rest of round plain, 
drawing the first st tightly to the last 


pl,ri1(k1, p 1) 6 
Plal(ki1,p1)7 
SLrigiiseD s 


pi,ri (ki, p 1) 10 


FINGERS 


of the three just knitted. 

89th round—K p. 

40th round—(Pattern round) K 1, pl 
to end. 

4lst and 42d rounds—K p; repeat the 
last 3 rounds 3 times. 

52d round—The first 3 times in the 
round raise stitches as described the 
first time in 10th round, and in the 
next 3 raise as direeted the second time 
(k 1, p 1) 4 times, k 1, k 1, r1 (p1, k 1) 
4 times, r 1 (p 1, k 1) 4 times, kl, rl 
(p 1, k 1) 4 times, r 1 (p 1, k 1) 7 times, 
r 1(pi1, k 1) 4 times, r 1 (p 1, k 1) 4 
times, p 1, 70 sts in all. 

53d and 54th rounds—K p. 

55th round—Like 52d, except instead 
of raising, k the extra sts raised in the 
round plain, and k the 56th round plain. 

57th round—list finger, k 10. Thread 
a needle and run the thread through all 
the sts on the third heedle except the 
last 10, and the 10 just knitted. Put the 
last 4 of the 10 knitted sts on a 2d nee- 
dle and k on this same needle Ist 2 sts 
of the 10 left on the last needle. With 
a 3d needle k the remaining 8 sts. This 
rounds the finger. There should be 6 
sts on the Ist needle, 6 on the second, 
and 8 on the 3d. 

58th round—K, p 1, to end of round. 

69th and 60th rounds—K p. 

Repeat the last 3 rounds until within 
half an inch of the desired length. 
Change to finer needles if convenient, 
and k 5 rounds plain. 

6th round—K 2 together, k 2 
nately, k 2 rounds plain. 

9th round—K 2 together, k 2 as be- 
fore, ending with k 1. There will not 
always be the same number of sts to k 
plain at the end. Knit last round loose- 
ly, break thread, run through the 
stitches, draw up tightly and fasten. 
Put the Ist 9 of the slipped stitches (for 
the second finger) of the hand (not 
thumb) and the last 9 sts on two nee- 
dles, 

ist round—K 6 on first needle, k 6 on 
2d, k the next 3, and 5 from the other 
needle. With a 3d needle k the re- 
maining 4, then k 4, like the gusset of 
a stocking, to prevent an open space 
between the fingers, 22 sts in alk 

24d round—P 1, k 1 to end of round. 

3d and 4th rounds—K p. Repeat these 
3 rounds for length, and finish as be- 
fore. Make 3d finger like 2d, and the 
4th the same; there will be less sts, 4 
at the opening, 18 in all. 

For the thumb, slip 8 loops on Ist 
needle, 6 on 2d and 3d, and k 2 at open- 
ing, 22 in all. Knit as before, keep the 
pattern accurate, the purled loops or 
sts directly above those previously 
purled. 

For the left hand k the increase for 
the thumb at the end of the 3d instead 
of the beginning of the ist round, re- 
versing the order of the directions. 

In the 10th round k 1, p 1, until with- 
in 4 sts of end of 3d needle, then r 1, 
k 1, p 1, r 1, always ending with k 1, 
pi. In next pattern round k 1, nil to 
within 6 sts of end of 3d needle, r 1 
(p 1, k 1) twice, r 1, and end with k 1, 
pl. Inthe next pattern work to within 
8 sts of end of 3d needle, and so on, in- 
creasing by 2 sts each pattern round. 
When extra sts are all raised for thumb 
Slip off as before. 


alter- 





How to Cook Beans—Instead of soak- 
ing dry beans over night, simply wash 
them in cold water, pour this off, add 
1 teaspoon baking soda and cover with 
boiling water. Let stand 15 minutes, 
pour off and rinse well with hot water. 
Now add enough to cover the beans, put 
over the fire and. when the water boils 
add more boiling water. Never put 
cold water on beans which have once 
been heated, as it will harden them. 
The salt should be added an hour be- 
fore the beans are done. Beans treat- 
ed in this manner will cook in about 
half the time required when soaked 
over night. A few minutes before the 
beans are to be served, add pepper to 
suit the taste, and more salt if needed. 


Stir in % cup rich sweet cream for ev- | 





ery 1 qt cooked beans and serve. These | 


are good either hot or cold.—[Anna G. | 
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ECONOMICAL DRESS. 


| A New Style Marking a Revolution in the 


Comfort and Cost of Underwear. 

Men and women who are accustomed to re- 
gard winter as a period of colds, rheumatism 
and discomfort, will appreciate the new kind 
of underwear that is fast coming into use. Itis 
known as Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Un- 
derwear, and unites low price with high value. 

This underwear is exactly what its name 
implies—rib and fleece. That is, the rib runs 
lengthwise and the fleece si knitted in cross- 
wise, thus combining warmth and elasticity. 

No ordinary washing will shrink Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear or change its 
form or size. Its soft fleece and elastic nature 
remain uninjured. 

Women’s garments are close-fitting, of full 
length and tastefully trimmed. The men’s 
garments are handsome, well made and nowise 
inferior, Both kinds may be purchased of all 
reliable dealers at fifty cents a garment. 

All boys’, girls’ and children’s separate gar- 

A ments ase twenty- 
et ST; five cents, union 
«Jj OQ suits fifty cents. 

Every garment 
bears the trade- 
mark, Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed 
Fleece. These re- 
markable goods 
are manufactured 
by the Utica Knit- 
ting Company. 





Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 








“KITCHEN EXPERIENCE,” by Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick, a valuable book 
embracing the best suggestions from * 
years of experience. Also gives an inter: 
esting description of the wonderful new 


ROYAL ‘= 


( Patented) 


which she finds so admirably adapted to every 
kitehen use. Being light it does not tire the 
housewife. Is durable, cleaneand econmical. 
Perfectly pure and absobutety safe to use. 
“Kitchen Experience” gives many ideas wh'ch 
housewives find of everyday help. Write for 
the book—it is free. Reyal Granite Steel 
Ware, with the label on each article, is sold 
by all dealers. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING CO., 
Dept. N 81 Fulton St., New York. 






















Prompt relief. Canse removed, 
HAY FEVER Symptoms never return A com- 
plete and permanent constitu. 
AND ASTHMA tional CURE. Rook J Free 
Write at once for it, to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y- 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descriptive Cat- 
alog (16 pages) will be sent free of choses te all apply 
ing forthesame. Our NEW LARGE D IPTIVE IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG, 116 pages, 6 by 9 inches, fully 
illustrated, thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, 
and containing detailed descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topies, sent for four cents in stamps 
—which only pays the 








ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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Banner Lye 


A standard remedy 
for blighted fruit trees 


You can easily make your fruit trees more profita- 
ble than ever before, We tell below how to protect 


peach trees plum trees 
appie trees pear trees 
from blight and keep them healthy, This method 
has been thoroughly tested and results are 
absolutely certain. 


2 cans Banner Lye 

4 lbs Flowers of Sulphur 

10 Ibs Lime 

is sufficient for S50 trees. 


then make a 
f thin paste by adding water. 
@ Slack the lime an add 
mm enough water to make a 

thick whitewash. Add the 
Sa Barner ye and sulphur,and 
an stir well. App! y ‘to tro nk 
g and Jarger branches with a 
S whitewash brush. Dilute 
A the remainder until it is 
g thin enough to spriy; then 


sulphur dry, 


the trees. 


The time to do it is after 
the frst heavy frost in the fall and again in the 
early spring. You ewe it to yourself and neigh- 
bors to keep your trees free from blight. 


Your grocer or druggist aella Pavner Lye for 10 cents, 
Send to us for free book, * Uses of Lanner Lye.’ 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia U S A 


$19.90 BI BIG PARLOR ORGAN. 


FOR $1 9.9 O i bie y & bd 
oak Parior Organ, stands6 
feethich, 4 fect long and 2 
feet wide, latest style for 
904-5, guaranteed thoequal 
of organs sold by oters 
for near! pag aed the ae 
Shown by @ large iboa fn ou 
end full deserived a OUR 
Hew goss ORGAN CATA- 
se 












u 
EALER — Buy. 


Dulld “and 
sell the Dest Organs *; 
in the United States * 
for so much less 
money than a)! oth- 
er manufacturers and deal fs all explained 3 in our 
new free Or, MONEY WITH 

TWENTY- 


ORDER P , FREE TR R, OUR 
FIVE YEARS BINDING G GUARANTEE. ry explained 


in the BIG, ORGAN -CATALOGUE, sent on re- 
quest. Have you any use for anorgan! If not, have 
he price was 


Ss who could use an organ if t 


jogue, 07 
and most sear ekee bt ae otter ever made, Swill ‘all 
FR: jth al oo hag 7 
ritefor our Freed 


Weiter 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO... CHICAGO, iLL 


TE LEPHON ES how to build the fine 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC Co. 
173 ST. CLAIR ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GENTS . | RIGHT| 
WANTED| AWAY 


We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Arsriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 
and Expenses. Residents of the respective 
states preferred. When applying state 
experience, 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EASY OD PAY 
WORK To Right Men 
































New and Recent 


BOOKS 


IRRIGATION FARMING. .....ccccescesceeeH200 
L.M. Wilcox. 

FUMIGATION METHODS.........0.eeee0+ 1.00 
ii”, G. Fohnson. 

THE BOOK OF CORN........ coeccccoesccce SOO 
Lersert Myrick. 

LEFT-OVERS MADE PALATABLE....... 1.00 

i. G Curtis. 
ALFALFA..... 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 La ‘ayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 





Mix the Banner Lye and | 


thoroughly spray the tops of 





and full information 
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DOMESTIC CHAT 





From a Father of Twins, 





In response to the call for photographs 
of and articles regarding twins, the fol- 
lowing letter, originally written to a per- 
sonal friend, was sent us. It sets forth 
delightfully the perplexities and trials of 
a fond father, who was willing to do his 
share, but unexpectedly finds his duties 
doubled. The accompanying photograph 
is of the little folks in question, twins old 
Kentucky may well be proud of. 

My Dear Doctor: 
twins at your house? 
tives ever have twins 
Does it run in your family to have 
twins at “its’’ house? Did you ever 
visit a friend who had twins at his 
house? If you can’t answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, you don’t know 
what life is. I have heard twins, seen 
twins, slept with twins, fed twins, 
dreamed about twins, talked about 
twins, telephoned about twins, tele- 
graphed about twins, and tried to name 
twins, till even my sight is doubled, 
and I can see everything by twins. 

I don’t have time to eat, don’t have 
time to attend to business, don’t have 
time to kiss my wife; and talk about 
having time to sleep, pshaw! that’s out 


Did you ever have 
Did your rela- 
at their house? 

















PAPA’S PERPLEXITIES, 


of the question, I go to bed at 8 o’clock 
and get up at 7 o’clock and haven’t had 
any sleep either. I am like an old sol- 
dier, who, after having gone to church 
with old Gov Stephenson and wor- 
shiped in his Episcopal pew, said to his 
rural friends, who asked him about the 
church service: ‘I don’t know nothing 
about it, boys, except I riz and fell with 
"em every time.” 
My predicament 
much of the darky 
the relative danger of the steamboat 
and the railroad train, said: ‘‘When 
the kyars run off the track, honey, dar 
you is; but when the boat sinks, whar 
in the name of God is you?” When I 
nurse one baby I expect to be able to 
manage it, and get a little sleep, but 
when there are two of them, and they 
are seesawing all during the night, first 
one up, up, up, and the other down 
down, down, and then both break loose 
at the same time, what in the name of 
“babydom” is a patient, loving father 
going to do? The carpet on my floor 


reminds me very 
who, in discussing 


| from thr bed to the fire, and from the 


fire to the cradle, has worn to a fraz- 
I have gotten through with one 








pair of slippers, and have another pair 
on the rapid road to ruin. 
I have sung all the songs from “Chil- 


dren of the Heavenly 
of Zion,” up to the 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, especially **Pa- 
tience.” No, sir! I'm kinder like Uncle 
Remus when he was telling Brer Ras- 
tus about his church ‘’sperience: 
“Needn’t sing out church to me, Brer 
tastus; I’s done been and got my 
dose.” Not the least of my difficulties, 
produced by this recently rapid growth 


King,” “Old Ship 
latast Operatic airs 


of my family, is to name these two 
promising, industrious, enterprising, 
never-sleeping young people. <A few 


nights ago at 12 o’clock, when the light- 
ning flashed and the thunder roared 
and the elements were in wild commo- 
tion, and while I sat clothed in my noc- 
turnal habiliments, looking more like 
an ancient Roman than like a 19th cen- 
tury American, rocking a noisy boy, 
and my wife sat opposite to me singing 
to an equally noisy girl, I cried out to 
her: “Eureka! Eureka! their names 
shall be Paul and Silas! for thus it is 
written, that at midnight Paul and Si- 
las sang praises.” She did not seem 
to like this very much, but I told her 
about a friend of mine who named his 
bantam rooster Robinson because he 
Crusoe (crew so), and thus illustrat- 
ing the appropriateness of things, gain- 
ed her consent. 

After this pathetic recital of the woes 
which have befallen a once faithful and 
prompt correspondent, do you wonder 
that my tongue has “cleaved to the 
roof of my mouth, and my right hand 








has forgotten its cunning!” Yours 
truly, Thos B. Morton. 
Decorating Cakes. 
MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 
My mother’s favorite ways were 


either to use colored sugars in the frost- 
ing, or candies to adorn the top. Some- 
times she would frost the cake in usual 
style, then arrange the colored sugars 
in patterns by sprinkling them on while 
the icing was still soft. The little wheat 
candies, put in rows and borders, or 
merely scattered thickly over the en- 
tire cake, always charmed us. Or she 
would get the dainty colored fancy 
shaped sugar candies that come re:- 
sonably at the good candy stores, and 
stick them about the edges, with a spe- 
cial piece in the center. 

There are many other ways of mak- 
ing attractive appearing cakes. I have 
made for socials and parties, Il-rge 
cakes with sections marked out with 
colored sugar, or different tint of frost- 
ing, then in each section put two tiny 
motto candies that seemed to fit to- 
gether. These can be had so cheaply 
that 5 cents’ worth will decorate sev- 
eral large cakes. On the larger, hearts 
may be used, one to a section, being 
sure that the mottoes are legible and 
amusing. These never fail to charm 
yoing or “‘younger” folks. 

I made an unusually pretty cake the 
other day, using nothing but plain 
white boiled frosting. After I had thin- 
ly frosted the cake all over, I found I 
had quite a lot of material left, having 
overcalculated the amount needed. So 
I put it back to soften over. When it 
was ready, I took the cake to a cool 
place, then taking a small strainer, one 
of those with holes punched in tin, not 
a wire strainer, I put in it several tea- 
spoonfuls of the frosting, and took it 
over to where the cake stood. With 
spoon I rubbed this through, holding 
the strainer several inches above the 
cake. It fell in strings and “‘spatters,” 
cooling as it went, until it stayed in 
odd forms on the cake. I kept doing 
this, leaving the most of frosting to 


keep warm, while I rubbed it out a lit. 
tle at a time, and very shortly | had 
my cake covered. It was one of the 
prettiest cakes I ever saw. I am going 
to try again some time, using one color 
frosting for the first covering, and with 
another tint or color for the adorning, 

It is easy to imitatethe designs shown 
in bake shops, if one will take a piece 
of tough paper, fold it into cornucopia 
shape without cutting, and in the point 
make a small hole. Put in a spoonfy} 
of frosting, gather all the edges of pa. 
per tightly into the hand and squeeze 
until a small stream comes out the 
hole. With this write anything you 
want on the cake. The stream may he 
broken at any point by ceasing to 
press on the bag. I have made cakes 
that looked so much like boughten ones 
that I could hardly persuade my guests 
that they were really home-made—unti] 
they began eating them. There are few 
grown people who cannot tell a home- 
made cake from a baker’s, when they 
put their teeth into it. For the best of 
baker’s cakes cannot come up to the 
best of home-made ones. 

Be careful in buying colors for this 
use, aS a great many that are sold for 


the purpose are not safe to use. I 
would not get of any druggist whom I 
did not know well, and who would 


ruarantee that they contained nothing 
harmful. A variety of colorings may br 
had without purchasing. Greens are 
made from spinach, red from __ beet 
juice, yellow from yolks of eggs and 
brown from burnt sugar or chocolate, 
These are all safe, and convenient to 
most housekeepers. 


—_—— 


Pot Cheese—Heat the milk to 115 de- 
grees, keepings it at that about half an 
hour, then let it cool gradually for an- 
other half hour. Drain through a sieve 
(never use a cloth strainer). I use a 
tin strainer with fine perforations. 
Drain at least an hour, after which set 
in a pan, pour in enough warm water 
to cover the curd entirely, and let stand 
i few minutes. If the milk is very 
sour, drain off this water and repeat 
the washing process; two washings are 
sure to be enough. After the washing 
is well done, drain for at least two 
hours. Add to each quart of curd % 
teaspoon sugar and nearly as much 
salt, also 2 tablespoons good thick 
cream (if thin, more). Sweet cream is 
ee , but if only a little sour it will 
be all right. Work all thoroughly with 
the hands. I measure in a large tum- 
bler, put erch cheese on a sheet of but- 
fold straight and neat look- 





ter puper, 

ing, and tie with darning cotton. Each 
will weigh about 6 oz and sell for 5 
cents. I have never been able to make 


as I find ready market for. be- 
year round. 


as much 
sides, it sells well all the 
[Olivet. 


An East Indian Soup—This soup is 
very suitable for a wet, chilly day, win- 
ter or summer, and has the advantage 
of being quickly and easily prepared. 
Put into a pan 1 tablespoon butter and 
when melted slice in 2 onions and 2 or 
3 small voung carrots, and add % cun 
finely minced celery. Put saucepan at 
back of stove and let contents simmer 


in the butter. At the end of 15 minutes, 
pour in 1 qt stock, a bay leaf, a dash of 
cayenne, a little white pepper and sult 
and 1 tablespoon parsley and thyme 
mixed and finely chopped. Moisten |! 
teaspoon curry powder, stir this int 
the soup and simmer for 15 minutes. 
Strain and just before serving add 


about 5 tablespoons well boiled rice.— 


{Mrs E. M. W. 





A Delicious Johnnycake—Helen *!. 
Richardson, I would like to hav’ 
you thy this johnnycake: Put ol 
large spoon sour cream in a cu) 
fill up with sour milk, Add y cup 
sugar, 1 even teaspoon salt, the sam 
of soda, 1 even cun each Indian meal 


an@ flour, 1 ers (it is good without the 
ees), spread rather thin and bake about 
half an hour. This is quick and easy to 
make, and everyone seems to like ti— 
[M. W. 


Mrs Champlin’s Cookies—One heap- 
ing cup of sugar, % cups bufter or 


lard, % cup sweet milk, 2 eggs well 
beaten, 2 teaspoons baking Lary — 
suf- 


nutmeg and cinnamon to taste an¢ 
ficient flour to roll. Mix the baking 
powder in flour and bake quickly. —[L. 
J. Waters, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLAIN TALK NO 2 


Republican Rural Free 
Delivery Service 


What It Has Done for the Farmer----Vote to Continue the 
Administration that Has Brought This Great Boon 
to the Rural Public. 


At the close of President Harrison’s administration, Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker undertook-to introduce a suburban Free Delivery 
Service. The work was, however, interrupted by the elections of 1892, 
when Cleveland was elected to succeed Mr. Harrison, and of course a 
Democratic Postmaster-General succeeded Mr. Wanamaker. 

The idea, however, of a suburban service as well as a free rural 
delivery service had gained ground and was a matter of debate in the 
incoming Congress. A small appropriation of ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) was made for the purpose of testing the merits of the pro- 
posed system. : 
DEMOCRATIC OPPOSITION. 

The Postmaster-General was given full discretion to use this ap- 
propriation in any manner which he saw fit, and to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress for extending the service if it should prove desirable. 
The money, however, was not used and no tests were made and in the 
report of the Postmaster-General to the following Congress we find the 
following: 

“Although it was provided by congress in the appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, that $10,000 should be devoted, at the dis- 
cretion of the postmaster-general, to testing the feasibility of establishing a 
system of free delivery in rural districts, it has been found impossible, by 
reason of the pressure of more important questions, for the officers having 
that subject in charge to give the subject the study and consideration that it 
demands, much less to establish such rural free delivery. 

“T therefore adopt the opinion of the first assistant postmaster-general that 
the department would not be warranted in burdening the people with such 
a great expense, when it can more properly, adequately, and economically 
meet the requirements of postal extension by widening its scope along rea- 


sonable and conservative lines, and by “establishing additional postoffices 
wherever the communities are justified in asking for them.” 


UTTER FAILURE OF THE DEMOCRATS. 

Nothing further was therefore done in the matter. The result 
was that a Democratic President, a Democratic Postmaster ~ General 
and the Democratic chairman of the Committee on Postoffice and Post 
Roads all united in saying that free rural delivery was impossible and 
impracticable. 

The foregoing is a simple statement of cold facts. That’s all. 

It is just Plain Talk, that nobody can dispute. It is history. 

DEVELOPED TO SUCCESS BY REPUBLICANS. 

With the incoming of a new Republican administration, however, 
under President McKinley, the matter was again taken up and pushed 
from year to year, under larger and larger appropriations, until at the 
present time the annual appropriation has reached the enormous sum 
of twenty million one hundred and eighty thousand dollars for Rural 
Free Delivery. 

DEMOCRATS CLIMB ONTO THE BAND WAGON. 

Tiike many previous Republican policies, when once established 
and found to be both practical and successful, the Democratic party at 
once unites in praise of such a policy and if possible makes the attempt 
to appropriate a portion, if not all, of the credit for such good work. 

The American farmer of to-day, however, who gets his daily mail 
delivered to him at his door, who has his papers brought to his home 
instead of having to drive miles for this and other mail matter, will not 
fail to give the credit where it is due. 

Not only is the mail delivered to the farmer, but also daily crop 
reports and the reports of the Weather Bureau, which enable him to 
anticipate the weather conditions as well as market reports and which 
may govern his action so as to save many dollars, if not many hundreds 
of dollars, in the course of a season. 

TREMENDOUS VALUE OF THIS SERVICE. 

Tn less than eight years, under the administrations of William Mc- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt, the appropriation has not only been 
increased from the first $10,000, to the present one of $20,180,000, but 
it has brought with it increased value of farm lands wherever the de- 
livery has been inaugurated and developed. 

It has been estimated that the value of farm lands has increased 





[23] 


in many states as much as five dollars per acre. A more conservative 
estimate would be that all farm lands where the owners have enjoyed 
the privileges of this Rural Free Delivery have increased on an 
average throughout the whole country to at Jeast three dollars an acre. 

But this is not all, for the value of the farmer's products has 
increased with the value of his Jand. 


SIX TIUNDRED MILLION .PIECES OF MAIL DELIVERED 
AT THE FARMERS’ DOOR YEARLY. 

During the last six months of the fisc:% year ending June 30, 1903, 
there were delivered by the carriers of this service on the rural routes 
throughout the United States to farmers and the inhabitants of sparsely 
settled districts, three hundred and ten million (310,000,000) pieces of 
mail matter, and probably an equal amount which was called for and 
speedily put in the nearest Postoflice. 
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Already twenty-two thousand (22,000) rural routes have been 
established and are in successful operation. Each year and each month 
and each week, and almost each day, sees new routes established 


and new carriers started, and in every instance with nothing but ben- 

efit for the farmer, besides the convenience and happiness which this 

delivery of matter from the daily mail carries to the homes of those 

living in the more sparsely settled districts of the United States. 

THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION NOT PARSIMONIOUS 
TOWARD THE FARMER. 


It is true that the system is not yet self-supporting. The mail 
system of the United States has never been self-supporting in city or 
country. But at the same time, the additional letters which are writ- 
ten and received, the additional papers and magazines which are sub- 
scribed for, and the really valuable information which the farmer daily 
receives, added to the pleasure given to himself and his family in the 
increased facilities which he enjoys, far more than compensate for the 
few millions of expenditures incurred by the Government in this splen- 
did service. 

The Republican party does not believe in being stingy toward the 
farmers. The Republican administration recognizes that the most 
enduring prosperity of our common country rests upon agriculture. 
Anything in reason that the government can do to promote the happi- 
ness, to enhance the profits and to add to the convenience and content- 
ment of our rural population, is therefore a patriotic duty which the 
Republican party is only too ready to perform. 

But this great party does not believe in extravagance. As I said 
in Plain Talk No. 1, last week, the national government should be run 
with the same economic judgment as is required in successful farming. 
The farmer is entitled to the utmost consideration from the federal gov- 
ernment, but he has never received it except when the Republican party 
was in power. 

FARMERS’ GRATITUDE TOWARD AND SUPPORT FOR THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


The farmer does not need to be told of the value of this service. 
He appreciates it fully and realizes too that it is to the Republican 
Party, and to that party alone, that he owes his gratitude for having 
his mail brought to his very door. 

Not only does he owe nothing to the Democratic party, but he 
should remember during this campaign, and as he goes to the polls on 
the 8th of next November, that it was a Democratic administration, a 
Democratic Postmaster-General and a Democratic majority in Con- 
gress which opposed the establishing of this Rural Free Delivery, and 
which declared that it was absolutely impossible and impracticable. 


MOMENTOUS 


While all credit is due to William McKinley and to his Post- 
master-Generals in pushing the establishment of this great service, yet 
it is under Theodore Roosevelt and his Postmaster-Generals that the 
service developed to its splendid stupendous proportions of to-day. 
It would hardly be fair to say. that the election of Mr. Parker, followed 
by g Democratic Postmaster-General, would undo this great work, yet 
we may well presume from the history of the past that the Postoffice 
Department would not receive the encouragement which it is bound to 
have under the continued administration of Theodore Roosevelt and a 
Republican Postmaster-General. 


THE THING FOR FARMERS TO DO, 


therefore, also everybody else who believes in progress and good govern- 
ment, is to pitch in and work for the Republican party, and especially 
for Roosevelt and Fairbanks.—A dvertisement. 


PROGRESS UNDER ROOSEVELT. 
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To Our Readers on Approval 


FARMER’S 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A Compendium of Agricultural Science and Practice on Farm, 
Orchard and Garden Crops and the Feeding and 
Diseases of Farm Animals 
By EARLEY VERNON WILCON, PA. D. and 

CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.S, 
Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 














This is a new, practical 
and complete presentation of 
the whole subject of agricul- 
ture in its broadest sense. It 
is designed for the use of 
agriculturists who desire up- 
to-date, reliable information 
on all matters pertaining to 
crops and stock, but more 
Particularly for the actual 
farmer. The volume con- 
tains 
Detailed Directions for 

the Culture of Every 

Important Field, 

Orchard and Garden 

Crop 
grown in America, together 
with descriptions of their 
chief insect pests and fun- 
gous diseases, and remedies 
for their control. It contains 
an account of modern meth- 
ods in feeding and handling 
all farm stock, including 
poultry. The diseases which 
affect different farm animais 
and poultry .are described 
and the most recent reme- 
dies suggested for control- 
ling them. Other farm sub- 
jects, such as 











Manures, Fertilizers, Principles of Feeding, Feeding Value of 
Crops and Feeds, Dairy Farming, 


agricultural bulletins, college experiment stations, and reading courses, 
poisonous plants, sterility of plants and animals, spraying, soils, drain- 
nge, irrigation, veterinary medicines, etc, are all clearly and concisely 
ciscussed. 
The book is based on the work of the past twenty@years in experi- 
rental agriculture in this and foreign countries. The work of the ex- 
> ‘riment stations, the state and government departments of agriculture, 
ithe agricultural colleges, and the experiments of practical men have re- 
silted in the gradual development of a new agriculture in this country. 
The enormous mass »f evidence and facts which these agencies have 
been ‘accumulating on farm practice has been summarized and carefully 
digested, and for the first time in the history of American agriculture an 
agricultural book based on experimental evidence and not rule of thumb 
is presented to the agricultural public in a popular and readable form. 
For convenience of reference the subjects have been 


Arranged in Alphabetical Order, 


with a complete system of cross references. All matter pertaining to 
any particular farm crop, animal, etc, is placed together in a single con- 
nected article with appropriate sub-headings, thus making reference 
rapid and easy. The book is brand new. It is replete with 


Fresh Facts from the Field of American Agriculture. 


Every page tells of progress in American methods of farming. Ev- 
ery subject is discussed in a dispassionate manner. Animals, plants and 
methods which have proved useless are so noted and no attempt is made 
to boom any crop or animal beyond its deserts. Briefly, the purpose of 
the book is to tell how to grow crops, how to harvest them, how to use 
them, how to protect them against insects and disease, how to feed and 
handle animals, and what to do when they get sick. It is 


A Complete Adviser for the Cveryday Use of Farmers 


and an essential reference book for students and all engaged in advanced 
agriculture. ‘his volume contains 700 royal octavo pages, many hundreds 
of half-tone and other i!lustrations. Type, paper, printing and binding are 
all in the highest style of bookmaking. The keer contains nearly 7000 titles. 


Price in Cloth, $3.50; Half Morocco, $4.50 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 1:..42%,"0cfui! 
turist who copies or cuts ont and sends this order to the sole publishers. 
To Orange Judd Company, Book Dept., 52 Lafayette Place, New York: 


As per your liberal offer in American Agriculturist, please send me, on approval, express” pre paid» 





one Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, eleg rantiy boundin rich red half morocco leather. if satine 
factory I agree to pay i ou 50e within 5 days of rece pt of book and $1 per month thereafter until 
$4.50 has been paid, that being the introductory price. In ease of default, the whole amount be- 


comes due. If not satisfactory I will return book within said 5 days. Title to book to remain with 
Orange Judd Company until fully paid for. 


BD iret ccesnce arse ae ORPOORE MOGs os ivacccadcisceccsccd BRAID cocci cesanss cacoens ° 


Subscribers have the privilege of paying upin full - any time. If cloth binding is preferred, 
instead of half murovco, say so, und change price to $3. 
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